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Millions will be needed for “Deferred Maintenance” 


TODAY'S mighty war loads are riding on foundations like that pictured such, it is the lifeblood of the railroads. To tax it away, simply be 
...“highways” into which the railroads have put more than 4 billion it cannot be spent now because of war conditions, threatens 
dollars for improvements since the last war. This groundwork is the backbone of American transportation, 

necessary basis for carrying the greatest load in history. ‘ 6 a 
Congressional amendment of the tax law to permit this money to 
put aside for repairs and replacement would mean strong postwar fa 
roads and thousands of jobs for returning fighting men in furnishin 
inaterials and restoring the railroads for the needs of tomorrow. 


Wear and tear on roadway, bridges, locomotives, cars and equipment 
have been terrific. And material and labor for needed maintenance are 
not obtainable now beyond the minimum necessary for safe, continued 
operation. As a result, much work that should be done has had to be 
deferred. So the railroads are wearing out 25 per cent faster than they 


an be restored. 
Siiscinialtl, sadesiita would put aside money from current revenues PENNSYLVANIA RAILROA 


for postwar replacement of things that are worn out in earning that 


i } ne / 
revenue. But the tax law forbids. If money for needed repairs cannot | eee. Ni, a 
© 7* P LUANG YHré y, VAMLOWw 
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be spent for those repairs as it is earned, it is considered “profit” and 
practically taxed away. oe ae ee . 
Money that should be spent for maintenance isn’t profit. Actually it is a aneaat Sen eee Sr Sevopions thy Ren he deiGews 
“repair money” that ordinarily would be spent fer that purpose. As BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Nation and World United by Roosevelt's Tragic 
Death; Truman Carries on His Policies 


"His Soul 
Goes Marching On” 


RANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 3lst President of 

the United States, is dead. But the principles he fought 
for —in America and around the world — live on. 

The world has lost a great statesman, a gallant soldier in 
the struggle for human rights. 

It is not only America’s loss —in all far-flung lands of 
the world, wherever men toil and dream of a better life, 
Roosevelt the symbol, Roosevelt the man is mourned. To 
the coolies of China, to the peons of Mexico, to the mou- 
zhiks of Russia, Franklin Roosevelt was not just an American 
but their own leader, champion of their rights, in their 
struggles for freedom and security. 

[It is too early for us, his contemporaries, to appraise 
Roosevelt’s rightful place in history. But this much cannot 
be disputed: the world is richer for his leadership, and our 
own country is stronger and more secure because of his 
guiding hand. 

For twelve of the most decisive years in America’s his- 
tory, Roosevelt was our Chief Executive, the only President 


ever elected to serve more than two terms. The Rooseveltian_ 


era covered the dark periods of depression and war in 
which economic collapse and ruthless barbarism threatened 
to destroy all human progress. It was his superb leadership 
that saw us through those years and led us to the very 
threshold of victory at the time of his death. 

But his foremost legacy is the international security or- 


An Aanisittiiad sailor, two American soldiers, and an 
English sailor (third from left) are stunned and shocked 
to © learn of the death of President Roosevelt. 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt chats with Harry S. 
Truman, his running mate in the 1944 election, who 
has become the 32nd President of the United States. 


ganization whose chief architect he was. The United Na- 
tions organization to be completed at San Francisco is the 
late President’s imperishable monument. 

Tributes have poured in from every corner of the globe. 
Fighting men on all the fronts paused in sorrow. For the 
first time in history, the House of Common adjourned in 
honor of an American President. Warm messages came 
from his close colleagues in the Grand Alliance — Churchill, 
Chiang Kai-shek, Stalin. But perhaps the most touching 
was from a sixty-year-old Russian servant woman, Xenia, 
who met Roosevelt at Yalta. “He was such a dear, fine, 
sympathetic man,” she said. For Roosevelt was not an aus- 
tere leader, removed from the people. He was one of them. 
The masses felt a kinship with him. 


Truman Takes Over 


His successor, the new President, Harry S. Truman, has 
pledged himself to follow the path marked for him by 
Roosevelt. In his very first statement, he declared, “It will 
be my effort to carry on as I believe the President would 
have done, and to that end I have asked the Cabinet to stay 
on with me.” He next authorized Secretary of State Stet- 
tinius to announce that the United Nations Security Con- 
ference at San Francisco would open as scheduled. 

Shortly after taking his oath of office as the thirty-second 
President, Mr. Truman solemnly announced that “The world 
may be sure that we will prosecute the’ wear on both fronts 
~ East and West — with all the vigor we possess to a suc- 
cessful conclusion.” He was sworn in by Chief Justice Har- 
lan F. Stone in the red-draped Cabinet Room of the White 
House at 7:09 p.m. on Thursday, April 12. This was less 
than two hours after he had been informed by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt that her husband was dead. 

The life of Franklin Delano Roosevelt is the story of an 
aristocrat whose friendship for the common people of all 
lands has won him immortal renown. 

He was born on the family estate at Krum Elbow on the 
Hudson, Hyde Park, N. Y., on January 30, 1882, the only 
son of James Roosevelt, and Sara Delano. 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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"Ceaenel and Underwood 
President Roosevelt's fight against the nation’s home front _ President Roosevelt, with Mrs. Roosevelt, carves the Thanks- 
enemies — unemployment and poverty — reached a peak in giving turkey at Warm Springs, Ga., where he estab- 
1935 when he signed the Wagner-Lewis Social Security Act. lished a foundation for sufferers from infantile parlysis. 


llighlights of Roosevelt's Four Terms 


sion. 
of the 


Press Association Wide World other 


The President worked wholeheartedly for a “good neighbor” When World War Il began in 1939, the President labored Amer. 
policy toward Latin America. Here, he and Mrs. Roose- to aid anti-Axis nations. On Dec. 8, 1941 — after Pearl 
velt greet President and Mrs. Avila Camacho of Mexico. Harbor —he asked Congress to. declare war on Japan. 


Press Association 


The Big Three — Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin — met at One month before his tragic death, President Roosevelt 
Teheran in 1943 to plan decisive blows at Germany. They _ talked with the American delegates to the United Nations 
met again at Yalta to outline a program for lasting peace. Conference at San Francisco, scheduled to begin April 25. 
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Things 
lo Come | 
After V-E Day 


ECONVERSION is back in the news. We have been 
given a preview of things to come after victory in Europe. 
This, together with a major shift in the top leadership of\the 
home front, is the first official word that “V-E Day is not far 
distant.” 

These were the words used by James F. Byrnes in his 
letter to the President announcing his resignation as Director 
of the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. Byrnes 
recalled his agreement to remain at his post until the job of 
reconversion was ready to get under way. That time has now 
come, he said. And in a special report, he outlined his ideas 
and recommendations for the period immediately after Hitler 
is defeated. Nt will be up to Fred M. Vinson, Byrnes’ suc- 
cessor, to carry out these plans. 

These developments mean that the relaxation of wartime 
controls may not be far off. Our successes in France after the 
Normandy invasion aroused high hopes for early reconver- 
sion. These were dashed after Nazi advances in the “Battle 
of the Bulge” last winter. The “brown-out,” the curfew, and 
other restrictions decreed by Mr. Brynes, reminded the 
American people that the war was not yet won. This clamped 
the lid down on all talk of an early return to peacetime 
conditions. 


Curfew, “Brown-Out” to Go 


The lid now has been lifted. Byrnes’ report brought the 
cheering news that V-E Day will see the end of the curfew, 
the “brown-out,” and the ban on horse racing. There will 
be a little more gasoline for private cars. Americans will 
have warmer homes, for there will be more coal. Twenty 
per cent of the resources now devoted to war production 
will be released for civilian manufacturing in the first quarter 
after the defeat of Germany. Five per cent more will be 
released in the second quarter, and an additional five per 
cent in the third. 

Reconversion to civilian production will be regulated by 
the War Production Board in the same way that war produc- 
tion has been controlled. Through the allocation of metals 
and other materials, the WPB will see to it that “first things 
come first.” Cars and washing machines, for instance will 
not be produced right away. More essential supporting pro- 
APRIL 
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As war production is reduced, essential civilian in 
dustries — railroads, utilities, petroleum, and farm ma- 
chinery — will be permitted to expand their operations. 


duction will have to be strengthened first. WPB Chairman 
J. A. Krug explained that “we have had to starve some seg- 
ments of the civilian economy during the last several months 
while the big push has been going on.” The railroads, public 
utilities, and oil companies are desperately in need of re- 
newals and repairs. The manufacture of farm machinery 
has virtually been halted. These industries will have to be 
aided immediately, because they are essential to the prose- 
cution of the war against Japan. 

You will not be able to put that ration book away imme- 
diately after V-E Day. Rationing, as well as price and wage 
restrictions, must remain in force if inflation is to be avoided, 
says the Byrnes report. The demand for goods will exceed 
the supply for some time after victory. The backlog of 
savings is the greatest in the country’s history, and is mount- 
ing daily. In the inevitable competition for scarce goods, 
prices will soar unless controls are kept in force. 


We Must “Hold the Line” 


Since the Byrnes report was made public, four other 
officials in charge of price and wage stabilization have called 
for the continuation of the “hold the line” program. William 
H. Davis, Economic Stabilization Director; Marvin Jones, 
War Food Administrator; Chester Bowles, Price Adminis- 
trator; and George W. Taylor, War Labor Board chairman, 
sent a joint letter to the President. In it they emphasized the 
lessons of the last war. After the armistice in 1918, all restrio- 
tions were lifted. Prices zoomed sky high at first, and then 
collapsed. Many. businesses failed and millions of workers 
lost their jobs. 

One way to help avoid inflation is to reduce the gap 
between supply and demand by getting civilian goods on 
the market as fast as possible. In his report, Mr. Byrnes 
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Harris & Ewing 
A proposed “Charter” to guide labor-industry relations 
is announced by William Green, president of AFL (left); 
Eric A. Johnston, president of U. S$. Chamber of Com- 
merce (center); Philip Murray, president of ClO (right). 


outlined some of the ways to speed production. He recom- 
mended that Government-owned plants should be sold now, 
without waiting for the end of the war to make them surplus 
property. This will prevent delays in putting these plants to 
work on civilian goods. Cut-backs and cancellations of mili- 
tary orders will be distributed fairly among different com- 
panies. As cancellations are made, tools and equipment for 
peacetime goods will be made available to manufacturers. 
WPB restrictions on the use of copper and other metals will 
be eased as far as possible. Limitations on building will be 
relaxed to permit urgently needed civilian construction. 

Some idea of how the WPB intends to go about the job 
of reconversion can be seen in the recent appointment of a 
Reconversion Coordinator. Henry P. Nelson of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company was named Coordinator for the 
key automotive industry. Mr. Nelson and his staff will guide 
the industry gradually into peacetime production. Mr. Krug 
believes this plan may be a partial solution of the man- 
power problem, which has been of great concern to Govern- 
ment and military leaders for some time. They fear a whole- 
sale rush from war plants after V-E Day, with the job of 
beating Japan still ahead. Mr. Krug thinks that workers will 
be encouraged to stay on their war jobs if they know that 
postwar production plans are actually being made. 


The Manpower Puzzle 


This will not solve the problem entirely. Four appeals by 
the President to Congress for tighter manpower controls 
have not been heeded. Last January, in response to the 
urging of the President, the House passed the May-Bailey 
“work or jail” bill. The bill would have empowered the 
Government to draft labor, or to freeze workers in their 
jobs. Defiance by either employers or workers would have 
brought stiff fines and jail sentences. Labor and industry 
united in opposing this measure. They found strong support 
in the Senate. 

The Senate has made clear that it opposes the principle 
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of compulsion in manpower legislation. Some Senators are 
afraid of the power this will give the Government. Others 
are frankly marking time in the belief that an early victory 
in Europe will end the need for manpower control. Although 
Byrnes’ report stressed the need for tighter control, its 
optimistic tone strengthened the stand of those Senators who 
contend that no legislation is needed. 

One slim hope remains that a compromise “voluntary” 
measure will be enacted. A compromise now being consid- 
ered would put manpower authority in the hands of the 
Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion. Workers 
would need Government permission to change jobs, and 
would have to show good reason for the change. This plan 
doesn’t differ greatly from the voluntary program now being 
used by the War Manpower Commission. But it would back 
up present rules with penalties for violations. 

Mr. Byrnes’ proposals on “take-home” pay also may help 
to keep workers on their jobs. The hourly rates of pay in 
many plants have not kept pace with the rising cost of 
living. Overtime work, however, has enabled workers to take 
home more money each week. There probably will be a 
sharp drop in hours worked after V-E Day which means less 
take-home pay for many workers. Mr. Byrnes suggests that 
a study be made to determine whether lagging hourly rates 
could be raised after victory. This increase would make up 
for the loss of overtime pay, and give workers the same 
take-home pay despite a shorter work week. 


Labor-Management “Peace Treaty” 


One of the most hopeful developments in the reconver- 
sion picture is the revolutionary “labor peace charter” re- 
cently drawn up by labor and industry. William Green, 
president of the AFL; Philip Murray, president of the CIO, 
and Eric Johnston, president of the U. S$. Chamber of Com- 
merce, drew up the Charter. This is the first time in the 
sometimes stormy history of industry-labor relations in the 
U. S. that such a “peace treaty” has been agreed upon with- 
out the assistance of the Government. In the Charter, labor 
and management agree to respect each other’s rights. They 
affirm their wish to work together in solving postwar prob- 
lems, as they have worked together during the war. 

This agreement, of course, is no more than a statement 
of principles. But it already has begun to take effect in some 
communities. 

The United States has been geared for war for more than 
four years. The job of shifting to peacetime production will 
not be easy. The New York Times called Mr. Vinson’s job 
as Director of War Mobilization and. Reconversion the 
“second toughest on earth.” Mr. Vinson at least starts his 
difficult task with the good will of both industry and labor 
groups in the nation. 

These groups clashed sharply when Henry A. Wallace 
was nominated as Secretary of Commerce. The former Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Jesse Jones, had controlled several 
important lending agencies. But Wallace’s opponents suc- 
ceeded in separating these agencies from the Commerce 
Department before approving his nomination. The Presi- 
dent’s selection of Vinson to head the lending agencies was, 
however, hailed by both Wallace and Jones supporters. And, 
on April 14, the Senate unanimously approved Vinson as 
Byrnes’ successor. 
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Florida's 
100th 
Birthday 


HE HISTORY of Florida illustrates at once how new 

and old America is. It is just a century since Florida was 
admitted to the Union as the 27th State, and it is only 
within the last half century that it has grown into one of the 
large and modern commonwealths. 

Yet the history of Florida goes back more than four cen- 
turies — back to the days of Columbus and Magellan, of 
Luther and Erasmus, of Henry VIII and Emperor Charles V. 
For it was in 1513 that Ponce de Leon first sighted the 
shores of the great peninsula and named it for the Feast of 
Flowers — Easter Sunday. Before Jamestown and Plymouth 
had been founded, Spaniards and French had fought for 
Florida, its ancient capital had been founded, the beginnings 
of Spanish civilization laid. 

In other ways, too, Florida illuminates the processes of 
American history. We commonly think of the struggle for 
the continent in terms of the French and English in the 
Mississippi and Ohio valleys, but four nations—to say 
nothing of the Indian tribes — have fought for Florida: the 
Spanish, the French, the English, and the American. 


A Frontier State 


We commonly think of the frontier — a typically American 
phenomenon — as something to be found in the trans-Alle- 
gheny west; but Florida was, for over three centuries, a 
frontier society. Its geographical position, indeed, deter- 
mined a large part of its history. It was for long the Spanish 
outpost against the British. Then in 1763 Britain took it 
from Spain, and during the ensuing struggle between Britain 
and her mainland colonies, Florida was a British and Loyal- 
ist outpost against the insurgent Americans. 

The period of British control, too commonly ignored by 
Americans, was an important one. It witnessed, for example, 
the beginning of the Florida orange industry; it witnessed 
the most ambitious single attempt at colonization on main- 
land British America — Andrew Turnbull’s New Smyrna set- 
tlement of some 1500 Greeks, Italians, and Minorcans. 

In 1783 Florida was returned to Spain, which thereafter 
maintained a precarious tenure. From the beginning Ameri- 
cans looked with hungry eyes on the rich soil and natural 
resources, and from the beginning, too, fiercely resented the 
marauding Indians who so easily found refuge in Florida’s 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History, Columbia University 
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swamps and everglades. American settlers — with encourage- 
ment from Washington — seized East Florida as early as 
1812; the impetuous Andrew Jackson led an invasion into 
Florida in 1818 — an invasion directed chiefly against the 
Seminoles but incidentally against the Spaniards as well. 

Spain saw the handwriting on the wall, and sold out to 
the United States. But the Indian menace continued, and 
between 1835 and 1841 the United States fought an inter- 
mittent war with the hapless Seminoles, which cost the gov- 
ernment 40 million dollars and 1500 lives, and all but wiped 
out the Seminole tribe. 


Economic Expansion 


Economically, too, the history of Florida illuminates the 
history of the nation. We do not ordinarily think of Southern 
states in terms of rapid growth of population every 20 years. 
In 1860 South Carolina had 700,000 population, Florida 
140,000. By 1940 Florida had caught up with the Palmetto 
State and today doubtless has passed it. 

Florida was never caught in the cycle of cotton or tobacco 
economy. From the beginning she produced sugar, cotton, 
peanuts, forest products, fruit, and phosphates, and more 
recently she has developed varied industrial resources. The 
railroads came late to Florida, and worked a revolution in 
her economy and society; the automobile and the airlines 
(Miami is a leading airport city) worked another revolution. 

With the great railroad and town-building activities of 
Flagler and Plant, Florida began to exploit climate and 
scenery and recreation; land and tourists became a big 
business, a large part of the State a playground for the 
nation. This particular business — play — exposed it pecu- 
liarly to the vicissitudes of prosperity and depression, and 
Florida suffered more, perhaps, from land speculation and 
its aftermaths than did any other state. 

In all this Florida was an exaggeration of what we think 
of as American, old and new — in its rapid shift from agri- 
culture to industry; in the revolution worked by the coming 
of the railroads, by the automobile and highways, and by 
airplane; in the importance of land speculation; in the 
alternations of prosperity and depression; in the exploitation 
of glamor and the cultivation of recreation; in the migratory 
nature of much of its middle class population. In all this it 
is more than a state — it is almost a state of mind. If America 
did not have Florida, she would be forced to create her. 


Enlargement of stamp put on sale at Tallahassee on 
March 3, anniversary date of Florida’s entering Union. 
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After World War | the United States lagged far behind other nations in pro- 
moting a strong merchant marine, but has become a leader in recent years. 
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Postwar Careers in Industry 
By Karl E. Ettingr, Economist 


vessel must be highly trained to handle 
efficiently the intricate machinery and 
scientific instruments, a careful training 
program was established. The program 
was placed under the War Shipping 
Administration for the duration of the 
war. The WSA’s training organization 
is composed of three principal units: 

1. The United States Maritime Serv- 
ice. , 
2. The United States Merchant Ma- 
rine Cadet Corps. : 

3. The State Maritime Academies. 

To these units was entrusted the task 
of training the more than 190,000 offi- 
cers and men needed to operate around 
50,000,000 tons of shipping. The U. S. 
Maritime Service is the largest unit in 
the training organization of the WSA. 
It operates five types of training schools: 

(1) U. S. Maritime Service Training 
Stations where new men entering. the 
service receive training in the deck, en- 
gine, or stewards’ departments. 

(2) U. S. Maritime Service Officers’ 
Schools where seamen possessing the 
minimum required time at sea are given 
courses to become licensed officers. 

(3) U. S. Maritime Service Radio 
Training Stations where qualified men 
receive training to become radio opera- 
tors. 

(4) U. S. Maritime Service Upgrade 
Schools which provide training courses 
in deck, engine, or stewards’ depart- 
ments for men who have the qualifica- 
tions and required sea time to raise 
their ratings or licenses. 

(5) In addition, the U. S. Maritime 
Service operates special training courses 
for ship's carpenters; assistant purser- 
hospital corpsmen; signal schools; bar- 
tage balloon schools; convoy procedure, 
and communications courses; turbo- 
electric schools; refresher courses for 
men returning to sea; and correspond- 
ence courses for men at sea. 

Two wars have taught the nation the 
importance of modern merchant ma- 
tine and in the postwar years we are 
expected to maintain a strong fleet of 
ocean-going cargo ships. After the war, 
many of the men now on merchant ves- 
sels will go back to their former jobs 
on land. New men will be needed, and 
they will find excellent opportunities 
for advancement under the training pro- 
gram of the U. S. Maritime Service. 








ORGANIZATION OF CREW 


ON AVERAGE LIBERTY SHIP 


| LCAPTAIN 
Eo Gao GS sen 


Chief Steward 





Chief Radio Operator 
2 Assistant 
Radio Operators 


HOSPITAL-PURSER 
DEPARTMENT 


Chief Mate Chief Engineer 


Ist Assistant 
Engineer 
2d Assistant 
Engineer 


3d Assistant 
Engineer 


Second Mate Chief Cook 


Third Mate 2d Cook 


1 Assistant-Purser 
Hospital Corpsman 


Boatswain 1 Night Cook 








Highly trained men were needed to man a modern merchant ship and there 
are many opportunities for advancement for those who enter this service. 





BASIC PAY & ALLOWANCES for OFFICERS 
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4 WITH 
DEPENDENTS 


252) EB without 
ee ae DEPENDENTS 


$216 











The basic pay and allowances for commissioned officers with and without 
dependents compare favorably with those of officers in our armed forces. 








SEAMENS WAGES ON FREIGHTERS 


RANGE PER MONTH (WAR BONUSES NOT INCLUDED) 


$175 4175 $ 
$ 157.50 
137.50 


"3260 


ENGINES STEWARD 








in addition to their wages, the men receive war bonuses, a type of extra 
compensation paid seamen for the unusual risks to which they are exposed. 








@ ON PRES. ROOSEVELT 
1. FAMOUS ASSOCIATES 


Match items in the two columns by 
inserting numbers in the parentheses. 


. Josephus ( -) N. Y¥. Governor 
Daniels after F.D.R. 


( ) Secretary of 
. Robert F. Wag- Treasury 
ead White House 
Secretary 


( 
. Henry Wallace 
( ) WPA head 
( 


. Alfred E. Smith 
5. Hugh Johnson 


lst-term run- 

ning mate 
NRA Adminis- 

trator 

Secretary ot 

Navy 

Wrote Social 

Security Act 
Senate leader 
Postmaster 

General 
Agricultural 

expert 

- Henry Morgen- ( ) Governor betore 
thau F.D.R. 

. John N. Garner ( ) Labor Secretary 

( ) Secretary of 

State 
( ) Judicial adviser 


. Herbert Lehman 
. Alben Barkley 
. James A. Farley , 


. Felix Frank- 
furter 
. Stephen Early 


. Frances Perkins 


. Harry Hopkins 
. Cordell Hull 


il. “BY THEIR WORKS .. .” 


Complete these headlines of events 
under the New Deal with items in the 
following list: SEC, CCC, FERA, 
WPA, NRA, REA, HOLC, FSA, TVA, 
AAA, Prohibition, Wage and Hour Law. 

1, _-____ builds Norris Dam. 


2. Jobless youth aid national conser- 
WORRIED TB caqeeinitiee 

3. _________ finances home mort- 
gages. 

4. Supreme Court invalidates 


, 21st Amendment dooms 


head. 
‘ allots crop acreage. 
8. Rural coép gets loan for 
electrical development. 
9. curbs Wall Street specu- 
lators 
10. Labor conditions regulated under 


5 
6. Hopkins named 
7 


11. Seed and tractors obtained on 
loans. 
ms brings modern art to 
nation’s Main Streets. 


ill. FOREIGN POLICY 


Trace Rooseveit’s guidance of U. S. 
toreign policy by numbering the follow- 
ing events in chronological order 

1. Proclamation of an unlimited na- 
tional emergency. (_ ) 

2. Appeal to Hitler over Czech prob- 
lem. (_ ) 

8. Teheran Conterence. (_ ) 

4. Selective Service and Training 
Act. ( ) 

5. Diplomatic recognition of Russia. 


) 
6. Declaration ot the United Nations 


7. Appointmen: o' delegates to San 
Francisco Conference. ( 


8. Munitions embargo ( ) 

9. Atlantic Charter. ( ) 

10. Destroyers traded for British 
bases. ( ) 

11. Neutrality Act revised to allow 
casn-carry purchases by Allies. ( ) 

12. Yalta Conference. (  ) 

13. Casablanca Conference. ( ) 

14. U S. Declaration of War. (_ ) 


IV. WORDS TO REMEMBER 


Place key letters in the parentheses 
to indicate the source of each quota- 
tion. Key: (a) 1932 Acceptance 
Speech; (b) lst inauzural address; (c) 
2nd inaugural address; (d) 1937 Chi- 
cago speech; (e) on Italy’s attack; (f) 
Declaration of War; (g) Jan. 1941 mes- 
sage to Congress; (h) 4th inaugural ad- 
dress, 

1. The hand that held the dagger has 
struck it into the back of its neighbor. 
ej 


2. We have learned to be citizens of 


the world, members of the human com-_ 


munity. (  ) 

3. I pledge you, I pledge myselt, to 
a new deal for -he American people. 
( ) 

4. In the future days . . . we look 
torward to a world founded upon four 
essential freedoms. (_ ) 

5. With confidence in our armed 
torces, with unbounding determination 
of our people, we will gain the inevita- 
ble triumph, so help us God. (_ ) 

6. I see one-third of a nation ill- 
housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished. (_ ) 

7. When an epidemic of physical dis- 
ease starts to spread, the community 
approves and joins in a quarantine of 
the patients. ..( ) 

8. The only thing we have to fear is 
tear itself. ( ) 





“His Soul Goes Marching On” 
(Concluded from page 3) 


At 14, young Franklin was sent to 
the Groton School and then to Harvard. 
In 1905, he married his fifth cousin, 
Eleanor, niece of Theodore Roosevelt, 
then President of the United States. 
Ever since, Mrs. hoosevelt has been her 
husband's closest assistant and adviser. 

In 1910 he ran successfully for the 
New York Senate. Three years later he 
was appointed Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy by President Wilson. His only 
political setback was in 1920 when he 
ran for Vice President on the Demo- 
cratic ticket with James M. Cox. In the 
summer of 1921 he was stricken with 
infantile paralysis. But with an iron 


will he tought and won the battle to 
regain his health. 

In 1928, Roosevelt was elected Gov- 
ernor of New York and two years later 
he was re-elected. As Governor, he ac- 
tively promoted social reform measures. 

When Roosevelt became President in 
1933, business was stagnant and mil- 
lions were unemployed. In his inaugu- 
ral address he lifted the spirits of all 
when he declared: “The only thing we 
have to fear is fear itself.” In the next 
“100 days” Congress approved the ma- 
jor features of his New Deal attack on 
the depression. 

Despite many ups and downs ot 
popularity, a gréat share of the Presi- 
dent’s New Deal has been accepted by 
the whole nation. In 1937 he dramat- 
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ically called tor a world “quarantine” 
of aggressor nations, and after war be- 
gan in Europe he took all possible 
steps “short of war” to check the march 
of Nazism, 

The sneak attack at Pearl Harbor 
united the nation in an all-out effort 
against the Axis. While prosecuting the 
war, Roosevelt worked unceasingly for 
a lasting peace. In a speech written the 
night before he died President Roose- 
velt said: 

“The work, my friends, is peace, more 
than an end of this war—an end to the 
beginnings of all wars. . . . 

“The only limit to our realization of 
tomorrow will be our doubts of today. 
Let us move forward with strong and 
active faith.” 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


ORVILLE WRIGHT (1871- ) 
WILBUR WRIGHT (187-1912) 


They gave wings fo men 


ESS than 45 years ago the first battle 

for air supremacy was won when 
the Wright Brothers flew successfully af 
Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. 

In the late 1890s these two sons.of a 
clergyman, Bishop Milton Wright of the 
United Brethren Church, began experi- 
ments after studying the work of Lilien- 
thal, Chanute, and Samuel P. Langley. 

First, they built gliders, much like 
long box kites with two wings and a 
rudder to guide the machine. 

The first Wright airplane was a bi- 
plane glider with a four-cylinder gaso- 
line motor, which they built in their 
bicycle shop in Dayton, Ohio. 

In 1916 the Wright-Martin Company 
was formed by merging the original 
Wright Company (founded in 1909) and 
the Simplex Automobile Company. Then 
in1919 the Wright-Martin Company was 
dissolved and the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation, which is now a unit of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., was organized. 
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d QS 1. The Wright Brothers 
spent two years building 





; gliders and learning to fly 
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2. When all was ready for the test at 
Kitty Hawk the brothers tossed a coin 
to see who should fly first. Wilbur won, 
but crashed after a four-second flight. 











4. The next day a story of the flight appeured in the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot, but few people believed it. 








AMAZING! THE 
Sto,.| MACHINE /S 
SS] AVERAGING 40 
SS MILES AN 





cember 17, 1903, Orville made the first 
flight, covering 120 feet in 12 seconds. 
Later, Wilbur flew 852 feet in 59 seconds. 





a adios mek oiiiate | 








5. The Wrights’ great achievement remained almost unknown 
for severai years. But in 1908 a Wright airplane exceeded 
Army requirements in tests at Fort Myer, Virginia. 











Text by Fronk Latham. Drawing by Emby. 
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Dollars and Cents Discus- 
sion of Postwar Prospects 
for Air and Surface Carrie 


Ses THESE vegetables fresh?” asked the woman 
shopper. 

“Yes, ma’am!” said the grocer. “The green peas are fresh 
out of the garden — flown in by plane from Colorado. The 
lettuce comes from Washington State. And I’ve got some 
nice fish — brook trout that were swimming in a Rocky 
Mountain stream only a few hours-ago.” 

This pleasant little postwar scene was imagined by many 
housewives recently, after they read about a luncheon 
served in New York. This was an “air-cargo luncheon,” the 
food for which had been flown in from the West. The vege- 
tables, the fruit, and the fish had been gathered from field, 
orchard, and brook less than 24 hours before. 

This is just one of the developments that will be possible 
in the Air-Age of Tomorrow. But does this mean that all the 
food you eat will be brought to your table by air express? 
What about the slower freight train, the ship, and the truck? 
These carriers get most of their income from freight trans- 
port. Does this mean that the airlines will drive them out 
of business? 

A few enthusiasts predict that this is just what is going 
to happen. They base their opinion on our wartime experi- 
ence with the plane, which has proved to be a speedy and 
efficient freight carrier. The Army Air Transport Command 
is now bigger than all the prewar airlines combined, in 
route-miles flown and loads carried. 

But W. A. Patterson, president of United Air Lines, warns 
us that wartime conditions are very different from those we 
will find in peacetime. He does not believe that the cargo 
plane will replace surface freight carriers once the fighting 
stops. He explains that the wartime picture leaves out one 
important factor — cost. In war, the dollar cost of trans- 
portation is unimportant, because of the need to “get there 
first with the most.” But in peacetime this is all-important. 

Let us study some “transportation arithmetic.” In 1940, 
a freight train operating between Chicago and San Francisco 


Number 3 in a three-part series on Trans- 
portation — past, present and future, 
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could make two trips a month. It delivered a total of 1,560 
tons of freight each way between these two points, at a cost 
of $50,000 a month. : 

The plane would have to make 626 trips to deliver the 
same tonnage. Since a plane can average only about 11 
round trips a month, 57 planes would be required to do the 
job in one month. Total cests would amount to $1,750,000. 


A Question of Cost 


Let us say this tonnage consists of coal. Would you be 
willing to pay 35 times as much for your coal just because 
it came by air? And to get an idea of what those air-cargo 
meals would cost New Yorkers, for example, we need only 
know that it takes 1,250 freight cars to carry the 38,000,000 
pounds‘ef food the city consumes daily. 

The difference in cost is even greater if we compare the 
plane with the ocean-going freighter. It would take a 13,000 
ton freighter two months to deliver 6,400 tons of freight 
each way between San Francisco and Brisbane, Australia. 
This would cost $120,000. One hundred and forty-four 
planes would be needed to do the same job. Costs would 
amount to $29,000,000 — 250 times the cost of the ship. 

It is true, of course, that technical advances in the design 
of aircraft and airports, and in loading and unloading facili- 
ties, may sharply reduce flying costs. The use of gliders, 
called the “freight trains of the air,” is expected to double 
a plane’s capacity. Landing and take-off costs would be 
reduced, for a glider can simply be“ unhitched in the air 
while the test of the air train proceeds. It is estimated that 
such improvements may eventually reduce ton-mile costs 
from the present average of 40 cents to 10 cents. But even 
this figure is many times the cost of surface transport, which 
measures its ton-mile costs in mills (tenths of cents). 

Meanwhile, the surface carriers will not be wasting their 
time. Research data and blueprints already are on hand, 
pointing the way to faster and cheaper service. The use of 
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aluminum and magnesium will result in lighter freight cars 
with greater capacities. Railroad tracks and grades will be 
improved. This will mean smoother riding, which will cut 
the shipper’s packing costs. 

The truck of the future will not only be more efficient; it 
will have glamor as well. Plastic “bomber noses” will permit 
greater visibility. A driver’s cab on the side will make for 
greater load capacity, and permit both fore and aft loading. 
The truck will be lighter in weight and completely stream- 
lined. A lighter engine with greater horsepower in propor- 
tion to weight is being designed. Diesel engines will be 
used increasingly. The truck’s ability to make door-to-door 
deliveries will help it compete with other surface carriers. 

The war has revolutionized the shipbuilding industry. 
Prefabrication and welding have enabled shipyards to cut 
shipbuiluing time from months and weeks to days and hours. 
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New methods of cargo stowage have cut down the waste 
space of a ship. These wartime lessons will not be forgotten 
by the shipping companies in the postwar years. 

On the whole, the surface carriers look forward to a busy 
and bright future. But this in no way dims the prospects of 
the cargo plane. Air freight business will boom. A bill to 
create airmail parcel post service is now before Congress. 
First-class mail probably will be carried entirely by the 
airlines. And in special cases even heavy products will be 
shipped by plane. 

A factory in need of a machine, without which it would 
have to close, will gladly pay the extra cost of air express. 
In backward areas, where there are no roads, the plane will 
be relied upon to carry all sorts of products. An airline 
operating over the Andes Mountains between Chile and 
Argentina carries cattle, washing machines and other heavy 
goods. Jewelry, furs and other expensive commodities will 
be shipped by air, since higher transport costs will add little 
to the price of such articles. The plane will also be used, 
whenever speed means a saving in warehouse or other costs. 


Plans for Passengers 


The biggest tug of war between the airlines and the sur- 
face carriers will be over passengers. No place on earth will 
be more than 60 hours flying time from your local airport. 
Branch airlines from big-city airports will link thousands of 
small towns to the big cities. Luxury passenger airliners will 
carry vacationing Americans to far-away lands — India, 
China, ete. 

Pan American recently has ordered 15 giant Clippers. 
Production will start as soon as materials are available. Each 
of these planes will carry 204 people from New York to 
London in a little more than nine hours. Fares ds low as 
3100 are predicted. 

Pan American also is asking for some domestic routes for 
a few of its big clippers. Non-stop flights between coastal 
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cities, like Los Angeles and New York, will be instituted. 
Such a trip will cost $50, less than present railroad fares. 
United Airlines, American, Transcontinental and Western. 
and others, also plan low-cost services. 

The railroads, however, intend to put up a stiff fight for 
passenger business. Smoother-riding, faster, and cheaper 
service is promised. Coaches will get a thorough face lifting. 
Air-conditioning, special reclining seats, adequate luggage 
space and washrooms are some of the features that will bring 
more comfortable travel. Three-tier sleeper units wil] be 
more comfortable and cheaper than present Pullman facili- 
ties. Pullman has just announced a .new “three dex” com- 
muter coach, with 96 open-car seats, and four card rooms, 
as well as other comforts. Long-distance trains will have 
nursery cars for children, movie theater, and cars for danc- 
ing. The railroads expect to offer such attractions at rates 
of one cent a mile. 

Because their schedules permit frequent trips, buses will 
continue to have important advantages especially on short 
runs between cities. Air-conditioned, double-decked sleeper 
buses will be available for longer trips. Highway improve- 
ments and new roads, now being planned, will mean faster, 
safer, and more comfortable bus travel. 


Family Planes and “Helibuses” 


Many of the new superhighways will be widened at cer- 
tain points to provide landing strips for planes. This will 
stimulate the demand for the family plane, just as paved 
roads in the 1920s stimulated the demand for automobiles 
The automobile industry, however, does not intend to be 
caught napping. New designs and materials will make the 
postwar car an even more efficient vehicle. 

Some observers believe the helicopter will compete 
strongly with both the light plane and the automobile, espe- 
cially in cities. Roof tops, small parks and empty lots can be 
used as landing fields for the helicopter, which needs very 
little “elbow room” to land or take off. The Greyhound 
Corporation has plans for 14-passenger “helibuses” to oper- 
ate on many of the routes now traveled by its motor buses. 

All of these plans will mean safer, cheaper, faster and 
more comfortable service in the future. And all forms of 
transportation will be called upon to play an important part 
in the postwar expansion of commerce and travel 


Courtesy “ Norfolk and Western Railway Company 


The railroad, as well as the ship, will remain our 
principal agency for the movement of heavy freight. 
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Franklin Delano Roosevelt: 


History has turned another page. The 
former judge of Jackson County, Mis- 
souri, who aspired to become collector, 
but who was sent to the United States 
Senate instead, and who wanted to re- 
main a Senator but became Vice Presi- 
dent — was moved by fate into the 
White House. 

A day after Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt was laid at rest in the hedge-en- 
clesed garden of his ancestral Hyde 
Park estate, the new Chief Executive, 
Harry S. Truman, addressed a joint ses- 
sion of Congress, promising to continue 
the foreign policy charted for him by 
his great predecessor, Another speech 
was broadcast by him to the arrhed 
forces on far-flung battlefronts. A na- 
tion united by grief rallied to President 
Truman’s support. 

\ significant triumph for the new Ad- 
ministration was Marshal Stalin’s com- 
pliance with President Truman’s request 
to send Foreign Cortimissar Vyacheslav 
M. Molotov tc the San Francisco Con- 
ference. The friendship cemented 
among the Big Five by the late Presi- 
dent was confidently expected to con- 
tinue. An early meeting of the Foreign 
Secretaries of the principal powers was 
anticipated. The new Chief Executive 
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scotched all speculation about early 
changes in his official family. “I have 
asked the Cabinet to stay on with me,” 
he declared. Eventually, no doubt, 
changes will be made. But these changes 
will not alter the nation’s basic goals — 
victory and a lasting peace. 


Presidential Succession 

Under the. Presidential Succession 
Act of 1886, Secretary of State Edward 
Stettinius becomes the nation’s number 
2 man. The Vice-Presidency, from 
which Harry S. Truman stepped to be- 
come President, remains vacant until 
the 1948 election. The succession pro- 
vided in the Act of 1886 ranges 
through the seven Cabinet posts then 
in existence: State, Treasury, War, At- 
torney General, Postmaster General, 
Navy, and Interior. Senator Kenneth 
D. McKellar (Dem., Tenn.), who was 
President Pro Tempore of the Senate, 
now becomes permanent presiding 


officer of the Senate. 

Seven Presidents have died in office, 
moving seven Vice Presidents to the 
White House. But it never has been 
necessary to go beyond the Vice Presi- 
dency in filling the Chief Executive 
post. 
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On the Battlefronts 


“This is a silly war now,” writes a 
correspondent with the American Ist 
Army. “No one is sure where the front 
is, No one is sure where he will meet 
opposition. No one is sure of anything 
except that Germans are popping up 
here and there and they are mighty 
glad to surrender when there is no Ger- 
man officer to hold a gun at their 
a. o+ 

On the west, Allied armies raced 
toward the bomb-shattered, ghost-city 
of Berlin, while the Russian armies took 
Vienna, Austria. This historic “cross- 
roads” of Europe is the eighteenth 
European capital to be occupied by 
Allied armies. Anticipating the junction 
of armies of the west and the Russians, 
the Berlin radio said Germany had been 
divided into two self-governing zones. 

The Russian drive beyond Vienna 
sought to forestall a Nazi last stand in 
the mountainous region of the Alps and 
south Germany. The Nazis also hope to 
hold, for as long as possible, a far 
larger area than the final Alpine “cita- 
del.” Northern Italy, - northwestern 
Yugoslavia, Austria, Moravia and Bo- 
hemia in Czechoslovakia, and most of 
the south German province of Bavaria 
all are included in the scope of German 
defense plans. 

A choice collection of German pris- 
oners were swept up by the American 
armies in their drive across Germany. 
These included: Franz von Papen, for- 
mer Nazi Ambassador to Turkey and 
the “gray fox” of many Hitler “peace” 
.moves; Field Marshal von Mackensen, 
who led the German armies in World 
War I; Prince August WilKelm, the late 
Kaiser's fourth’ son, and Dr. Manfred 
Zapp, who headed Nazi propaganda in 
the United States before being booted 
out by the American Government. 

In the Far Eastern theater of war, 
Japanese resistance on the “door-step” 
Island of Okinawa became more des- 
perate as American forces moved ahead 
slowly but surely. The relentless drive 
against Japan’s “inner fortress” contin- 
ued as giant B-29s plastered targets in 
the Tokyo area. There were reports 
that the nervous Japanese were moving 
mechanized forces into Manchuria, fol- 
lowing Russia’s denunciation of the 
Russo-Japanese non-aggression treaty. 
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EVENT 


Another Year of Lend-Lease 


What Happened: With a unanimous 




























































es 8 vote of “yea,” the Senate passed and 
i Ast sent to the White House a bill to ex- 
front tend the Lend-Lease Act for another 
meet year from June 30. The voice vote came 
thing after the defeat of an amendment pro- 
g up posed by Senator Robert A. Taft (R., 
ighty Ohio), which would have ended lend- 
Ger- lease automatically with the close of 
their hostilities. This amendment was killed 
by a 40 to 39 tally, Vice President 
raced Harry S. Truman casting the deciding 
t-city “No.” As passed, the bill contains a 
s took proviso, written in by House Repub- 
ctOSS- licans, banning the use of lend-lease 
eenth supplies for postwar relief, rehabilita- 
d by tion, or reconstruction. 
action Earlier, Republican Congressmen, 
estans, led by Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
| been demanded that the Administration give 
Bones. Congress a full statement of the finan- 
vienna cial help this country might feel obliged 
and in to advance in helping to restore the 
ps and world. He declared that al] American 
ope to expenditures for relief and rehabilita- 
e far tion must be from a budget “wholly sep- 
} “cita- arate” from lend-lease, subject to prun- 
vestem ing and close scrutiny by Congress. 
id Bo- What’s Behind It: -Both Democrats 
nost of and Republicans are for the most part 
Savaria agreed that it is our moral duty to aid 
serman war-devastated countries. Senator Van- 
denberg stressed that he made “no in- 
nm pris- timation that we shall not do our full 
nerican part in helping the United Nations to 
rmany. reconstruct a healthy, happy world. But 
en, for- I do suggest,” he added, “that we are 
ey and neither big enough nor rich enough to 
“peace become permanent almoner to the 
_— whole world,” 
- Wor 
aber Peace in the Coal Mines 
adie fo What Happened: A strike in the coal 
" booted industry was averted when soft coal 
oq operators and United Mine Workers, 
of war, after six weeks of negotiations, signed 
or-step” a new agreement which provides in- 
ie det creases in basic earnings of $1.07 a 
4 ahead day. The contract, affecting 400,000 
<s drive soft-coal diggers and- 25,000 allied 
’ ecati workers, is retroactive to April 1, the 
srgets in date the old agreement expired, and is 
reports binding until April 1, 1946. 
Sear What’s Behind It: Before this settle- 
oria, fol- ment goes into effect two steps are 
of. the necessary: (1) Office of Price Adminis- 
eat. tration must decide whether to grant 
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a coal price-rise to cover higher costs; 
(2) War Labor Board must approve 
the terms of the agreement. The miners 
are confident of WLB approval, since 
the settlement does not raise the basic 
wage rate of $1 an hour, thus does not 
interfere with the Little Steel formula. 


OPA and Meat Supplies 


What Happened: Thomas I. Emer- 
son, deputy OPA Administrator in 
charge of enforcement, admitted before 
a Senate Food Investigating Commit- 
tee that the black market situation in 
food is “serious,” but denied that gang- 
sters are running the illegal business. 
He described as “fantastic” claims made 
by OPA critics that 80 per cent of 
meat sold in big cities was supplied by 
black market. The OPA, he pointed out, 
is hampered by lack of adequate per- 
sonnel. It has an average of only one 
enforcement officer for each county. 
Members of the Senate Committee, on 
the other hand, accused OPA officials 
of inefficiency and negligence in curb- 
ing black market meat operations. 

What’s Behind It: OPA spokesmen 
charge that the attacks on its activities 
are motivated either by a desire to em- 
barrass the Administration or to extract 
further concessions for meat packers. 


Argentina Comes Back 


What Happened: The United States, 
acting jointly with 19 other American 
republics, resumed “normal diplomatic 
relations” with the government of Ar- 
gentina. Similar announcements came 
simultaneously from Canada, Britain, 
France, and the Netherlands. The State 
Department also made known that 
Spruille Braden, our present ambas- 
sador to Cuba, is to become the new 
American ambassador at Buenos Aires. 
The estrangement between the U.S. 
and Argentina dates from March, 1944, 
when General Edelmiro J. Farrell be- 
came president. The openly pro-Axis 
tendencies of his regime led to recall 
of our ambassador on June 24, 1944. 

What's Behind It: The recognition ot 
the Farrell regime has been generally 
expected as a result of Argentina’s re- 
cent declaration of war on the Axis, 
and her pledge to adhere to the deci- 
sions of the Inter-American Conference 
of Mexico City, 
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Pre-Conference Work 


What Happened: Lawyers from 38 
United Nations, including the United 
States, met in Washington to draft a 
statute for the world court to be pro- 
posed at the San Francisco Conference. 
It was agreed to model this new inter- 
national court, with minor modifica- 
tions, after the Permanent Court of 
Internationa] Justice which functioned 
at The Hague prior to World War II. 

In greeting the assembled jurists, 
Secretary of State Stettinius declared: 
“The peace-loving peoples of the world 
look to you . . . to give voice to their 
high resolve that differences between 
nations . . . should be settled by peace- 
ful methods and on a basis of justice.” 

What’s Behind It: An important 
branch of the world security organiza- 
tion will be the international court to 
establish the rule of law among na- 
tions, withoyt which no peace will 
prove lasting. 


Unhappy Greece 


What Happened: Although the shoot- 
ing ended in Greece months ago, peace 
is yet to come to this Balkan country. 
The latest crisis was provoked when 
the Regent, Archbishop Damaskinos, 
dismissed Genera] Plastiras and his 
cabinet, and summoned Admiral Petros 
Voulgaris, commander of the Greek 
fleet, to form a new government. He 
has been prominent in the Navy since 
1917, when he joined the Venézelos 
revolutionary movement. 

What’s Behind It: Plastiras has been 
unpopular with leftists for his anti- 
Soviet views, with monarchists because 
he opposed the return of King George. 





Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 
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LET'S KEEP AMERICA STRONG | It 





America invented the aire 
_ plane... 

. . and yet by far the 
most disastrous defeat we 
ever suffered in our entire 
history was when Japan at- 
tacked us at Pearl Harbor 

without warning . . . and with our own invention. 
The truth of the matter is this: Having invented the plane, 
we were content to remain a second-rate power in the air 
«+eand we were caught napping. 





_ Who will save us next time? 


Germany spent 10 years building up her Luftwaffe— 
then she struck. , 

Hitler used 3000 planes in a single campaign—the 
cowardly conquest of Poland. Yet, even later, when Japan 
pulled her sneak attack, America had a total of only 1157 
planes fit for combat. 

All this time, America had no well-defined air pro- 
gram. We had tostart almost from scratch, frantically 
building up strength in the air while Britain held off 
the enemy. 


Time—the Joker in Air Power 


We learned that it takes time to develop a military plane. 
For example, it took 7 years to produce America’s 
first long-range heavy bomber, and 3 years to pro- 
duce 4-engine Liberator bombers in quantities, even 
though Consolidated Vultee had years of ‘experience 
designing and building mammoth sea planes. 


"ELAPSED TIME FROM START OF ENGINEERID 
TO PRODUCTION OF MILITARY AIRC 
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More by good luck than our people’s foresight, a new 


fighter plane, designed in 1936, started coming off the 
production lines in 1941, And another fighter was al- 
most ready for mass production at the time of Pearl 
Harbor. 

Teday—only at a terrific and needless cost in money and lives 
—we are finally strong in the air. Stronger than any other 
nation on the face of the globe. 


Air Power for War... and Peace 


After Victory is won, if we forget some of the lessons 
we have learned so painfully in this war, we can easily 
drift back again to the status of a second-rate power 
in the air. 

Dare we rely on such a hit-or-miss air program next time? 
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America cannot hope to remain strong among the 
nations of the earth unless Air Power is maintained 
during peace years as well as when at war. 

No one denies that to maintain American air 
supremacy, our military planes must excel those of 
any other nation. 

But military air strength is only one important phase of Air 


Power eee 


The necessity for waging war on a global scale has 


opened our eyes to the role which air transport has 
played in supplying our fighting fronts, from China 
to the Rhine, 

Tomorrow, huge transport planes—an American 
Merchant Fleet of the Air—will open up new areas of 
natural resources, and help bring about a mutual ap- 
preciation of peoples in once-remote lands. The plane 
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which nations can live together peacefully. 


A Nation on Wings 


Since the turn of the century, Afherica has been a 
“nation on wheels.” Even more important, the auto- 
mobile made us a mechanically minded nation. And 
this was a good thing, when war came. 

For, the mechanical knowledge gained from tinkering with a 
$10 jalopy has made untold thousands of American boys the 
world’s finest airplane pilots and mechanics, 


Now, overnight, we have become a “nation on 
wings.” The Air Age is here. When the war is finally 
over, many thousands of people in this country will 
take to the air—in their own small personal planes. 


Today, a 60-Hour-Wide World 


A nation which thinks and works in terms of Air Power has 
taken a long first step toward insuring a lasting peace—for 
air strength is a force which aggressor nations fear and respect. 

Today, under the impetus of war, the aircraft in- 
dustry has become five times bigger than America’s 
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vast prewar automobile industry. It is turning out 
planes at the rate of over 6000 a month. 

Our aircraft industry must remain strong, and competitive. 
And it must constantly work in research and technological 
advance, even after Victory. 

And finally, we must teach our children—and we 
ourselves must never forget—that the world is now 
one global community in which no spot on earth is 
more than 60 hours’ flying time from our local airport. 
Millions of air-minded young Americans, who will soon be 
returning from overseas, know that this is why we must keep 
America strong in the air! 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Calif. Tucson, Ariz. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
ae gc Fort Worth, Texas Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, la. Wayne, Mich. 


Dearborn, Mich. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Miami, Fia. 
Member, Aircraft 
Elizabeth City, N.C. War Production Council 
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UBERATOR UBERATOR EXPRESS CORONADO 
engine bomber transport 


, PRIVATEER CONVAR MODEL 37 
patrol bomber search plane Pan American Clipper _— patrol bomber basic trainer 
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THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 





Press Association 


The Spratt wing on this model of the Skycar may eliminate the use 
of rudders, elevators, and ailerons. The Skycar is still experimental. 


THE STOUT SKYCAR 


The best arguments against 
owning a light plane are that 
it cannot be used for short 
trips around the city, it cannot 
fly in bad weather, it cannot 
take you from the airport to 
the nearest town, which may 
be miles away — in short, it 
cannot replace the automobile. 

Well then, asks Bill Stout, 
head of the Stout Research Di- 
vision of Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation, why not 
own both an airplane and an 
automobile? 

That’s easy. You reply that 
owning both plane and car 
would be far too expensive for 
the average family. No, it must 
be one or the other. 

Bill Stout has the answer to 
that one too. The answer is the 
Stout Skycar — a combination 
auto and plane! 

Since it is a roadable air- 
plane, the Skycar will have 
four-wheel landing gear. After 
landing, the ‘pilot will push in 
a clutch to disengage the 
pusher propeller and engage 
the drive shaft to the rear 
wheels. The wings will be 
folded after landing, and the 
Skyear driven away like any 
automobile. 

This means that you can 
drive the Skycar from your 
home to the airport, open .the 
wings, and take off. If you hit 
bad weather, you can land, 
close the wings, drive onto the 
road and continue driving until 





the weather clears and you can 
take off again. Back at your 
home airport, you can shed the 
wings completely if you wish — 
and use the Skycar simply as 
an auto, until you wish to fly 
again. 

The cabin of the Skycar will 
be roomy, comfortable, well- 
heated and ventilated. The 
dashboard will mount a_ two- 
way radio set, plus instru- 
ments necessary for both auto- 
mobile and airplane travel. 


Spratt Wing 


The latest model of the two- 
place, pusher-prop Skycar is 
equipped with a revolutionary 
new type of wing. Known as a 
variable incidence wing, it was 
developed by George Spratt, a 
pioneer plane designer. The 
Spratt wing (see photo) is 
eventually expected to be used 
in place of ailerons, elevators, 
and rudders to control the Sky- 
car in flight. 

The Spratt wing is attached 
to the Skycar by a single ball- 
and-socket joint, which allows 
the wing to move freely in all 
directions — always in response 
to the control cables. Turns are 
made by tilting the wing and 
rotating it slightly in the direc- 
tion of the turn. This has the 
effect of a bank, although the 
fuselage of the Skycar is still 
flying straight and level. 

The angle of the wing can 
also be adjusted,.by a “gear 





shift” within the plane, for the 
normal gaits of flight — cruis- 
ing, climbing, and descending. 
Turns will be made by an au- 
tomobile-type ‘steering wheel. 
A foot throttle — like the gas 
pedal in a car — will control 
engine speeds in take-offs and 
landings. 

Now undergoing test flights, 
the Skycar has a 24-foot wing- 
spread and weighs 1,600 
pounds. It takes off at 80 
m.p.h., has a landing speed of 
50 m.p.h., and a top speed of 
about 105 m.p.h.- 

When fully developed, the 
Skycar should be as easy to 
operate as an automobile. In 
making turns, there will be no 
need to co-ordinate ailerons 
and rudder—the Skycar will 
turn smoothly without them. 

In landing, the Skycar will 
not come in nose first. It will 
approach and land in a hori- 
zontal position — the way 
most passengers would like to 
see a plane land. 

The Skycar, when it reaches 
the mass production stage, may 
sell for as low as $2000. But 
don’t get dad to take out his 
checkbook — not yet. The Stout 
Skycar is still very much in the 
experimental field, and will be 
for some time to come. 


British Combine 
RAF’s new 22,000 pound “volcano” 
bomb is a smash hit in Germany. 





An “eager beaver” is 
an airman who is too 
conscientious — who tries 
too hard to make good. 

Next week: “What's 
a “Miekey Set”? 














PLANE SPEAKING 


The Army wanted to give 
the P-61 Black Widow a new 
paint job, which would make 
this deadly night fighter hard 
to see, and extremely difficult 
for ack-ack to hit. 

They ran searchlight tests on 
three differently painted P-61s. 
The first, painted dull black, 
passed through the searchlight 
beam right on time. So did the 
second Black Widow, painted 
earth drab. But the third failed 
to appear at all. 

Army observers waited quite 
a while, then phoned the base 
to find out what had delayed 
the last P-61. They were told 
that it had passed through the 
beam on schedule! Needless to 
say, this is the paint the Black 
Widow now wears — a high, 
glossy black coat that makes it 
almost invisible at night. 

os. 2 

Good news for fledgling 
pilots! The CAA has just ruled 
that starting June 1, any 
licensed physician can give you 
the CAA medical exam. This 
exam must be passed in order 
to obtain a student or private 
pilot’s certificate. Until now, the . 
exam could only be given by 
CAA-designated medical exam- 
iners. 





The BRAVE ENGINEER 


By H. WILLIAM EGGER 


11g! 


— | ages far down the railroad track came the long-drawn- 
out note of a locomotive whistle. It was an odd, plaintive 
tone that began softly, rose to a shrill crescendo, and then 
« 4 Mv Ned away to an echoing, haunting whisper. Before it had 
‘ “time to fade completely the Illinois Central Railroad’s crack 
; a Cannonball Express thundered by, black smoke rolling from 
the stack and driving wheels a blur over the rails. 

Several men seated on the steps of a small town general 
; Bore looked at each other and smiled as the eerie strain of 

: 1! ; he whistle echoed down the valley once more. 
“Well, there goes Casey,” one of the men remarked. He 
BAemoved a thick watch from his pocket. “And twelve min- 
IS ZAites ahead of schedule again,” he added after consulting 


- e timepiece. “Man, can that lad roll an engine!” 
i . A “Roll an engine!” a second man exclaimed. “Why d’ye 
‘ -. Zo ae . mind the time he . . .” 





And so was begun another story of Casey Jones, the most 
daring of engineers in a railroad age of glamor and danger. 
And, although Casey Jones, by means of the hundreds of 
songs and stories about him, is fast becoming a legendary 
figure, he is still remembered by friends and relatives in 
ae and Memphis, Tennessee, where he worked before; : 





| a Ss camel ‘. | j & became the greatest of railroad heroes. ae 
als sie « Sc — = =Horn of a railroading family about 1870 in the village “et! 
hard Ze , ; meayce, Tenn., his parents named him John Luther Jones. 


fficult he love of the railroad was his heritage. Soon after he took 
— — = — ANE) ; iad is first job on the railroad his fellow workers had tagged ‘ 


P-6ls. iG ; : Shim “Casey,” for that is the way in which the name of his 
black, gee ; i nr weummmmeniome town, Cayce, is pronounced. 
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He worked his way up the ladder of raflroading the hard 
way, always doing his best to attain his ambition to be an 
engineer. Then, early in 1900, after he had put in several 
years as engineer on several lesser freight and passenger 
trains, he was given the post of engineer on the [Illinois 
Central’s fastest train, the Cannonball. 

The railroad of 1900 was still a far cry from the railroad 
as we know it today. True, there were locomotives in opera- 
tion in the early part of the century that from the stand- 
points of speed and power were not far behind the stream- 
liners we know today. But although the locomotive itself 
had developed rapidly, the railroad in general, tracks, 
switches, signals, and traffic control methods were still inade- 
quate for safe high-speed operation. 

But speed was necessary, for speed, in 1900, was an 
almost unbelievable novelty to most people. In that year, 
when Casey Jones made his last run that led to immortality 
in song and story, nothing faster than the bicycle was avail- 
able to the average man. And even that was not very satis- 
factory, unless one lived on paved roads. In 1900, almost 
98 per cent of the nation’s roads were rendered impassable 
when the weather was even slightly adverse. 

So it was that speed, and speed alone, was a big factor 
in the selling of railroad tickets, and in determining the 
status of a railroad among its competitors. Because of these 
circumstances, engineers in those days were warned that 
failure to make their runs on time might result in anything 
from demotion to dismissal. Railroading was a hard, dan- 
gerous business in which it was not unusual to take desperate 
chances to maintain schedules. 

Casey Jones, the engineer, was a six-foot-four Irishman, 
with black hair, gray eyes, and a wide, good-humored mouth 
that was usually tilted in a jaunty grin. During his career 
as an engineer he was noted for two things: one, his love of 
speed when he held an engine throttle in his hand, and, two, 
the fact that he never drank intoxicants. In those days a 
man who did not drink was an oddity, but Casey’s giant 
stature and reputation for daring discouraged any comment 
upon his steadfast refusal to drink liquor. He was trained 
in a hard school, but he was never reckless. He was an artist 
at his work, and gave his job everything he had. 

On April 29th, 1900, at ten o'clock, the Illinois Central’s 
Cannonball hurtled through the yards at Memphis, Tenn., 
and ground to a stop at the station. The engineer was Casey 
Jones and_ his fireman was Sim Webb, a mulatto who had 
been with him for several years. As the two friends checked 
in at the office, preparatory to returning to their homes, they 


= 
heard that Joe Lewis, engineer of train 638, had been taken 
suddenly ill, and would be unable to make his run that night. 
Casey and Sim generously volunteered to take the run. 

It was the last they were ever to make together. 

Casey and Sim pulled 638 through the yards at South 
Memphis. The whistle sounded Casey’s peculiar call as they 
gathered speed. It was nearing midnight. Rain fell steadily. 
A curtain of fog obscured the right-of-way. Engine 638, the 
“heavy six-eight wheeler” famed in the Casey Jones songs, 
roared and whistled through the night until, at about 3:45 
on the morning of April 30th, the train came to a winding 
curve near the village of Vaughn, Miss. 

At the point where the curve ended there began a long 
siding used to by-pass trains going in opposite directions, or 
to allow a fast train to overtake a slower one. As Casey 
peered through the fog he spied the freight on the siding, 
and pointed it out to his fireman, Sim. Further than that he 
thought nothing about it, for he had passed many freights 
before on this same siding. 

What he did not know was that the freight on the siding, 
going in the opposite direction to that of his train, was so 
long that it had been split into two sections, or two complete 
trains. The combined length of the two was so great that 
the siding, long as it was, would not accommodate both of 
them. 

Knowing this, the freight train crews had figured on 
pulling the first train on to the main line after 638 had 
passed that end of the siding, and moving the second train 
off the main line before 638 reached the far end. But the 
crews were unable to cope with the speed at which Casey 
was driving his train. 

Thundering through the early morning gloom at between 
fifty and sixty miles per hour, the straining engine of 638 
was within one hundred and fifty feet of the second freight 
train, which still overlapped from the siding, before Casey's 
keen eyes picked out the murky outlines of the obstruction. 
In the scant second or two that followed there was little he 
could do to avoid complete destruction of the trains, but he 
did his best. 

The desperate crew of the doomed freight saw Sim Webb 
jump from 638’s cab to some bushes that grew beside the 
track. The fireman had obeyed his engineer’s last earthly 
command, and lived to tell about it. They saw sparks fly 
from the great drive wheels as Casey jammed on the air, 
dumped sand, and threw all steam pressure into reverse. 
And then, the merest instant before 638 shattered caboose 
and freight cars to splinters, the shrill scream of Casey's 
whistle blasted over the scene. He had tried to warn the 
freight conductor, at his post in the caboose, of the impend- 
ing crash. 

And legend has it that when they got Casey’s body out of 
the crumpled cabof 638, the rescue workers reported that 
he had been found, still at his post, with one hand clamped 
around the air brake lever and the other clutching the 
whistle cord. 





ERRATUM: We regret that in the credit line for the story 
“The Green Ghost,” April 16th issue, the name of the publisher 
was erroneously given as Rolfe Humphries, Inc., instead of 
Bruce Humphries, Inc. 
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ROMANCE OF THE RAILWAY TICKET 


HE RAILWAY ticket is an ordinary-looking thing, even 

though any of the many-colored pieces of cardboard or 
paper which come from behind the grille of the ticket office 
represents a journey and all that a journey implies. The 
ticket is your passport to somewhere else — perhaps to a 
nearby village; perhaps half-way around the globe. 

In the “good old days” of stagecoach travel, before steam 
engines were known, tickets were invented to simplify 
travel. For years stagecoach operators in Britain grappled 
with the problem of handling passenger arrangements. De- 
partures were uncertain and the carrying capacities of the 
coaches were strictly limited, so that the traveler had to 
secure his place in the coach at least twenty-four hours in 
advance and ticket-buying was far from simple. 

The stagecoach stations were selected inns where the 
horses could be stabled and passengers fed. Naturally the 
inns also became booking-offices. Most stagecoach pro- 
prietors hired a man at the inn to act as ticket clerk, but 
buying a ticket in those days was not a matter of throwing 
down on the counter the right fare and mumbling “One to 
so-and-so.” The clerk was obliged to enter in his book 
numerous details: the passenger’s name; the coach he wanted 
to take; the part of the coach he preferred (inside or out- 
side), and so on. Entries were made in triplicate. The pas- 
senger took one; the office kept one; and the coach guard 
was given the third. The passenger usually paid the guard 
at the end of the journey. 

The first railroads followed this complicated system ot 
booking, except that the railway ticket office took the place 
of the old coaching inn as a station. As time went on and 
railway travel increased, it became obvious that a simpler 
system would have to be found. Thomas Edmondson, a 
Lancashire Quaker, invented the modern ticket system, and 
now, more than ninety years after his death, the Edmondson 
system is standard on railways the world over. 

Born in 1792, Thomas Edmondson worked for a time as 
a cabinet-maker and a grocer. In 1836, he was appointed 
station agent at Milton (now Brampton) on the Newcastle 
& Carlisle Railroad which is now a part of the London & 
North Eastern Railway of Britain. Edmondson saw at once 
the disadvantages of the system, and being an inventive 
man with time on his hands between trains, he worked out 
a system of identifying passengers by number instead of 
name. 

Edmondson’s system called for the use of a small wooden 
block where the name and class of the most frequently issued 
tickets were set up in type. From this block, the inventor 
printed rows of tickets upon cardboard strips. To complete 
the job, he numbered the tickets in serial order, cut them 
out of the cardboard strip, and stored them in a specially- 
built case ready for use, as they are stored today. 

Next, Edmondson made a ticket tube with a loose bottom, 
in which he stacked his tickets in their correct order, with 
the lowest number at the top. The bottom plate of the tube 
carried an arrangement of weighted strings and pulleys so 
that when the topmost ticket was removed, the other tickets 
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moved up to replace it. The invention of the ticket-dating 
machine followed. This was in the shape of a press carrying 
the dating type, inked by a moving ribbon. 

For some years prior to his death in 1851, Thomas 
Edmondson transferred his services to the Manchester & 
Leeds Railway. On this road he introduced metal ticket- 
printing and issuing machines in place of the wooden ones. 
Later, he set up a manufacturing house to supply railroads 
all over the world with his devices. Much of his output was 
shipped to the United States. Today, electrically operated 
ticket-printing machines, based on Edmondson patents issue 
more than 10,000 perfect tickets per hour. 

In a great many countries, the standard railroad tickets 
are still of the size fixed by Thomas Edmondson — about 
two and a quarter inches long by one and three-sixteenths 
wide. On some of the European railroads, however, the 
tickets are much smaller, while in Lithuania they are nearly 
five inches long. Circular tickets are rare, but until] recently 
they were in regular use in British North Borneo. One of 
the largest series of tickets in the world was run on the pre- 
war railways of Persia, where Persian State Railways — six 
miles in length — issued tickets eight by four inches. The 
long scrip tickets which have been used for some time in 
the United States for long trips are also a departure from 
the original size. 

Today all railroads are trying to lighten the burden of the 
wartime ticket clerk. In England, ticket-selling has often 
been an extremely hazardous job, often carried out during 
air raids, or in the discomfort of temporary frame offices 
hastily erected to replace those destroyed by bombs. In the 
United States, women have replaced men clerks in great 
numbers. 

As the war goes on, and our armed forces make their way 
across territory won from the enemy, former American ticket 
clerks may take up their old jobs abroad in the Army. In 
some countries, they will find two or more languages on the 
same ticket. Belgian tickets, for example, are printed in 
both French and Flemish. In Palestine, the railway tickets 
are printed in English, Turkish and Hebrew. 

Wars always produce many freak tickets. During the First 
World War, many unique series were made to meet the 
altered conditions on railroads near the battlefronts. In 
Alsace-Lorraine, tickets carrying inscriptions in German 
were over-printed with French upon the restoration of the 
provinces to France. As the United Nations march to Berlin, 
ticket printers will be kept busy turning out many curious 
issues, for in some of the conquered lands German wording 
was imprinted on local passenger tickets, now to be erased 
as Europe is freed from Nazi bondage. 


By ARTHUR L. STEAD 








SPRING SONGS FROM 


Wordsworth 


THE DAFFODILS 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils, 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 

And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay 

In such a jocund company! 

I gazed and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


TO A SKYLARK 


Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 

Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound 
Or while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground? 

Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still! 


Leave to the nightingale her shady wood; 


A privacy of glorious light is thine; 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 


Of harmony, with instinct more divine; 
Type of the Wise who soar, but never roam; * 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and homel 


Lines from TINTERN ABBEY 


For Nature then... 
To me was all in all. I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion; the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colors and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love, 
That had no need of a remoter charm 
By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy raptures. 


For I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thought; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains, and of all that we behold 
From this green earth, of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear — both what they half create 
And what perceive. 


From SHE WAS A PHANTOM OF DELIGHT 


She was a phantom of delight 

When firs: she gleamed upon my sight; 
A lovely apparition sent 

To be a moment’s ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair; 

Like twilight’s too, her dusky hair; 

But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and way-lay. 


—*, 
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A good writer holds 
the reins of style 


“IN THE end he tossed the cigarette stub away and rose to 

his feet. He moved to the edge of the hole. Spanning it, 
a hand resting on each edge, and with the revolver still in 
the right hand, he muscled his body down into the hole. 
While his feet were yet a yard from the bottom he released 
his hands and dropped down.” 

In these few sentences, Jack London gives us enough 
variety, suspense and surprise to make us want to keep 
going. If you want to attract and hold your reader’s atten- 
tion, your writing must give him as much. Sentences are the 
tools of your trade; if you allow them to come out with a 
deadly sameness, your audience will nod, even though your 
ideas may be exciting. A writer realizes, early in his experi- 
ence, that sentences respond to management and improve 
under thoughtful handling. 

A simple first step in sentence management is to take 
advantage of the fact that there are four kinds of sentences. 
Are you in the habit of writing only statements or do you 
sometimes put a question to the reader? Don’t tell me that 
you never use an exclamation! 

Take a paragraph from your latest composition and see 
whether you can sharpen its effect by changing some declara- 
tive sentence into an interrogatory, exclamatory or impera- 
tive one. 

It is the habit of our day, you may have noticed, to use 
sentences that range in length from a few words to rarely 
more than fifty. Within this range, small as it is, you can 
achieve good effects by varying the length of your sentences. 
Notice the sentence lengths in the following paragraph of 
John Mason Brown: 

“On the Sunday that was yesterday we had thought the 
Invasion would start. We trust it will today. We are the 
men crowded on only one cruiser in one harbor’s worth of 
the armada scheduled to sail. In port after port along Eng- 
land’s southern coast, in ports in Wales, in ports to the north 
in Scotland and in Ireland, other vessels, large and small, 
freighted with arms and men, with history and with hopes, 
are waiting, more tightly clustered than the grapes of wrath.” 

Do you think the variety of sentence lengths help to make 
this a rhythmic, beautifully paced paragraph? 

The very short sentence you will often find useful for 
beginnings and endings. Thus: 


It had been an impressive performance. 
Don knew how lonely everybody is. 
It was good to be at home. 


These are attention-getting introductions and also good 
compact summaries. But you mustn’t use very short sen- 
tences to begin and end every paragraph! 

Longer sentences are what you need for expanding your 
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thoughts, explaining, contrasting, adding eloquence and 
tone to writing. Thus following the short sentence, “Don 
knew how lonely everyone is,” we read, “Always the struggle 
of the human soul is to break through the barriers of silence 
and distance into companionship.” Try yourself to write a 
good sentence expanding each of the other short sentences 
given above. 

The over-cautious student often writes too many short 
sentences in a row, and his writing as a result is not only 
monotonous but childish. You are perhaps pouring your 
more complicated thoughts into simple statements because 
you are afraid of grammatical entanglements. Longer sen- 
tences are really not difficult. Try first to put the contents 
of several sentences into one, making one main statement. 
Instead of writing, “John contributed a dollar. He was the 
president of the club. So did Alice,” try something like this: 
“John, the president of the club, and Alice the vice-president, 
each contributed a dollar.” 

You can make longer sentences also by putting two or 
more statements of equal and similar importance into a 
compound sentence. Thus: “John contributed a dollar and 
Alice promised fifty cents.” You can learn to put two or 
more statements into one sentence — a complex sentence — 
by making one statement subordinate to the other. Thus: 
“John, who had been elected president of the club, con- 
tributed a dollar.” 

Besides varying the kind and the length of sentences, one 
turther necessity in sentence management is to vary the 
usual pattern of subject followed by verb by putting some 
word or words before the subject or between the subject 
and the verb. For example, “Still feigning interest in the 
chunk of gold in his hand, he listened intently.” 

Read the following paragraph and point out the sentences 
other than declarative, effective use of short and longer sen- 
tences, and variations in sentence pattern: 

“I have before me a lobster. When I examine it, what 
appears to be the most striking characteristic it presents? 
Why, I observe that this part which we call the tail of the 
lobster, is made up of six distinct hard rings and a seventh 
terminal piece. If I separate one of the middle rings, say the 
third, I find it carries upon its under surface a pair of limbs 
or appendages, each of which consists of a stalk and two 


terminal pieces.” — Huxley 
COMPOSITION 








a4 


Victory Story 


NOTE: Sergeant John Basilone is one of twenty-five 
men of the United States Marine Corps who have been 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor since our 
entry into the present war. Two other heroes whose 
names are almost equally well-known are Major Joe Foss 
of South Dakota and Major Gregory Boyington. of 


Washington who was lost on a mission last year. 


ing Marine who insisted on going back has given his 
life on the bloody, shell-pocked beach of Iwo Jima. 

The 28-year-old son of an Italian-born tailor, who returned 
from the hell of Guadalcanal to receive his nation’s highest 
award, the Congressional Medal of Honor, was felled by 
Jap artillery fire, as he led his men on the first day of the 
corps’ greatest test. 

A telegram from Marine Corps headquarters in Wash- 
ington was delivered to Salvatore Basilone, the sergeant’s 
father, this morning as he worked in his shop in a local 
department store. He was calm, and said only that he would 
go to his wife. 

Sgt. Basilone was killed instantly as he rallied his men 
behind him. 

“All right, you guys, let’s go on in there and set up these 
guns for firing.” 

Those were the hero’s last words. He was hit and fell 
forward to his death. 

The handsome, dark-haired gunnery sergeant earned his 


PR nes N. J., March 8.—Sgt. John Basilone, the fight- 


ONE OF AMERICA’S FINEST SONS GAVE HIS 
LIFE AT IWO 


“He'll never be dead!” 


place in America’s heart on the days of Oct. 24-25, 1942, in 
the Lunga area of Guadalcanal, when single handed he 
piled 38 Jap bodies in front of his emplacement. 

With all but two of his men out of action, the Leatherneck 
fought on, firing a pistol and a machine gun through the 
night. When his ammunition was exhausted, he made his 
way through enemy lines to get and bring back bullets for 
his gunners. 

He returned to take his place with Capt. Colin Kelly and 
Sgt. Meyer Levin, and the legendary figures who came from 
every city and hamlet in America to fight for freedom and 
the honor of their country. 

He was a shy, quiet, modest man, and talk of the Medal 
of Honor embarrassed him. 

Manila John, as he was known, said he wanted to spend 
the rest of the war overseas, and his great ambition was to 
be present at the recapture of Manila, where he served and 
where he won his nickname. When he was assigned to a 
combat outfit, he said that he felt like kissing the heavy 
machine guns he knew so well. 

In July, 1944, he married Sgt. Lena Riggi, Portland, Ore., 
of the Marine Corps Woman’s Reserve in San Diego. 

He had fought for and won the right for a salute from 
every man in the Navy, from the ranking admiral to the 
lowliest sailor (by virtue of his high medal award), but he 
shunned these for action. 

He rated a guard of honor and the admiral’s gig with 
eight sideboys to pipe him aboard ship, but he wanted to 
fight with his buddies. 

He could not walk into a Navy yard unless the com- 
mander called out the guard to greet him, but he traded 
this honor for death on a lonely, volcanic island. 

The sergeant was a native of Buffalo. He served as a 
private in the Army from 1934 to 1937 and enlisted in the 
Marine Corps on July 11, 1940. 

In Raritan today, almost all of the 6000 residents filed 
quietly to the Basilone home. The Rev. Amedeo Russo, 
pastor of the Church of St. Ann, came instantly. Townsfolk 
who had shown their appreciation of Basilone’s heroism by 
presenting him with $5000 in War Bonds when he returned 
from Guadalcanal remembered that his brother, George, was 
at the moment reported fighting on Iwo and that a third 
brother, Alphonse, was fighting in Europe. They came to 
stand mutely in the home. 

At the Town Hall, Mayor James J. Delmorte wouldn't 
believe it. 

“It isn’t so,” he said almost defiantly, and then, realizing 
that even John Basilone could have died, he walked quietly 
to the front of the building. 

On the wall facing the entrance hangs an oil painting of 
the hero. He is wearing the Marine green and around his 
neck hangs the Congressional Medal. » 

It is in a simple metal frame, and no visitor to the Town 
Hall can pass the calm, steady eyes that greet him. 

“He isn’t dead.” The Mayor stood to one side in reverence. 

“He'll never be dead.” 


Reprinted by permission of the New York World-Telegram. 
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Our Lady and Her Knights 


T= day had been a good one. Our 
flock had returned home safely, and 
the target was left a hideous pile of 
rubble and destruction. And, Mister, 
that’s what I call a mission completed. 

It was good to turn our back on that 
hell, to leave it behind us and nose our 
way into the liquid sunset, the very 
kind that Dorothy and I used to watch 
back home in Ohio. 

The voice of Jim, my co-pilot, broke 
into my reverie. 

“You'd better apologize to that Mar- 
tina when we get back. You know he’s 
the best damn nurse maid there is.” 

“Shut up, will you. I’m not crawling 
for any grease monkey.” 

“Yes, but you were kind of tough on 
him this morning. You know you won't 
trust the “Blue Baby’ to anyone else.” 

“O.K.,” I promised. “I'll talk to him.” 

The picture of what had happened 
was still fresh in my mind. The boys 
were blowing about hot runs, and Tony, 
as usual, was the objective for many a 
hard blow. 

“And dere we was, see! Two engines 
shot out, and Tony, here, grabs the 
controls and saves us all.” 

He had his favorites among the 
planes, but he gave top rank to a sweet 
little job called “Our Lady and Her 
Knights.” She was more than just a 
plane to hitn. She was something real. 

Only this morning “Our Lady” had 
not returned with the rest of the squad- 
ron. Poor Tony was pretty touchy about 
it. He was working on our “Blue Baby” 
when he dropped his monkey wrench 
anc ran to the hangar door. 

“Look! ‘Our Lady’!” 

And sure enough, here she came. She 
was pretty well shot up and one engine 
was shot out. But she was a good ship. 

I must have been pretty jumpy my- 
self, for when I saw him leave our 
plane I blew my top. 

“Martina, get back to work,” I yelled. 

As the sun struck him, standing 
there in the doorway, I noticed some- 
thing bright and shining on his over- 
alls. “Where did you get those, Mar- 
tina?” 
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Sinvent writers’ own page 


edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


“I found them, Sir. On the floor when 
I was working in here.” 

“You're lying. You stole them.” 

Before I knew what I was doing, I 
had struck him. “Take them off,” I de- 
manded. “Give them here.” 

I took them and, watching his face, 
broke them and threw them tu the 
ground. Suddenly Tony was on the 
ground. His fingers trembled as he tried 
to fit them back together. 

Those big brown eyes had haunted 
me all through the mission. Maybe I 
could take him on his first flight on the 
next practice mission. That would make 
up for everything 

“My God! What's that?” Jim was 
pointing towards the field. I looked 
down to see a crimson tongue shooting 
up to meet the darkening sky! And then 
another! I rubbed my eyes, hoping it 
wasn’t true. There were flames licking 
along the roofs of two of the hangars. 

“You'd better get Control Tower,” 
yelled the bombardier. 

“Roger — 454 to Control — 454 to 
Control. What’s going on down there? 
Is it O.K. to come in?” 

“Control to 454—come in on the 
north — and watch it.” 

One of the mechanics greeted us as 
we landed. “It was hangars 4 and 5. 
Nothing could be saved,” he panted. 
“Five had planes in it.” 

One of my buddies came running 
up as we came off the line. “Hi, Joe,” 
I called. “Gee, that was a tough break. 
How did it happen?” 

“We don’t know yet.” 

“Say, ‘Our Lady’ was in 4. She was 
laid up since yesterday.” 

“Yea, so was Martina. But I have to 
leave you now. I’m going up.” 


GCHOLASTIC invites original contributions from all high school stu- 
dents, the best of which will be -published in the .Round Table. 
Writers whose work is accepted for publication will receive a copy of 
Saplings, a book of the best student writing of previous years. Send a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope if you wish your contribution returned. Individual 
comment and criticism will be giver at the editor’s discretion, when requested. Writ- 
ing may be in any literary form, prose or poetry, adapted to our page length. 
Material submitted will be considered for the annual Scholastic Awards, but if 
entered in the poetry division should total one hundred lines of verse. 
Saturday, May 5, is the date for our next broadcast of Round Table Poetry on 
Bob Emory’s “Rainbow House,” 10:30 to 11:30 a.m. (EWT) over Mutual. 
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Now it was all clear to me. I had 
been the first to laugh at him because 
he called it his plane. Now I knew. It 
was his plane. He would sweat it out 
when she was out on mission. He had 
gone in to try to save her when the 
hangar had caught fire. He had stayed 
with her to the end. He rode her down, 
as all good pilots do. 

I saw an Italian girl in a Red Cross 
uniform standing there, watching the 
boys putting out the fire. One of the 
men came up and spoke to her. She 
stared at him blankly as he spoke, then 
burst into tears. 

“Who was that?” | asked the soldier. 

“Why, that’s Martina’s wife.” 

“Oh, no! No!” 

“You'd better hit the sack, Mister. 
You've had a tough run.” 

The next morning, there was Mrs. 
Martina, serving rations and coffee to 
the boys. “Look, Mrs. Martina — I’m 
sorry about Tony, see?” 

She didn’t understand English. I 
glanced down at my wings, and then I 
knew how I could make her understand. 

“These are for Tony, understand?” 

Yes, she did understand. Tears came 
into her eyes as she looked down at 
them. I turned away and walked out. 

It felt good to get back into the plane. 
It was good to feel the wings take to 
the sky. It was good to swing her 
around and fly smack into the dawn. 

I heard Jim humming softly. Sud- 
denly he burst into song, and one by 
one, the boys took up with him. 


“Off we go into the wild blue yonder 
Climbing high into the sun. 
Here they come zooming to meet our 
thunder. 
At ’em boys. Give her the gun. 
Down we dive, spouting a flame from 
under, 
Off with one helluva roar. 
We live in fame or go down in flame. 
Nothing can stop the Army Air 
Corps.” 
Margaret Bimel, 17 
Villa Mad Acad 
Covington, Kentucky 
Sister Mary Teresita, O.$.B., Teacher 
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@ QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


After reading “Managing a Sentence,” 
you should be able to check those items 
of advice below which are practical. 

1. Reserve your use of exclamatory 
sentences for poetry and letters. 

2. Don’t use interrogatory sentences. 

8. Don’t overuse declaratory sen- 
tences. 

4. Begin each paragraph with a short 
sentence, so as to catch the reader's in- 
terest. 

5. Avoid entangling grammatical alli- 
ances. 

6. Break the monotony of simple sen- 
tences by learning to subordinate ideas. 

7. Subordinate all ideas which come 
at the end of a sentence. 

8. When two statements are similar, 
you may combine them into one com- 
pound sentence. 

9. Remember that a compound sen- 
tence is one in which the subject fol- 
lows the verb. 

10. Short, simple sentences with tra- 
ditional word order should be avoided. 


ll. CAN YOU PICK ‘EM? 


Opposite the name of each selection 
below you will find a list of three al- 
ternate titles. Pick the best in each case. 


1. Hell Never a. The Marine Corps’ 
Be Dead! Greatest Test 
b. How Basilone Won 
His Medal 
c. He Wanted to Fight 
2. Romance of a. How Railway Tickets 
the Railway Are Punched 
Ticket b. A Cross-Country Love 
Story 


. Why We Have Rail- 
way Tickets 

. The Story of ‘Casey 
Jones 

. He Never Knew What 
Hit Him 

. Incident at the Re- 
magen Bridge 

. How I Got Even with 
Tony 

. He Earned His Wings 

. A Tale of the Cru- 


sades 


Ill. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


When you've finished reading “Thank 
You, Dr. Russell,” underline the best 
completing word or phrase in each of 
the following sentences. 

1. Dr. Russell was a man to whom (a) 
security and comfort were of no impor- 
tance; {b) money meant everything; (c) 
principles were paramount. 

2. The causes of Alan Martin’s attitude 
lay in his (a) dislike of English; (b) aware- 
ness that the school sold its authority; (c) 
being naturally bad. 

3. Turner, the assistant headmaster, was 
more (a) practical; (b) materialistic; (c) 
idealistic than Dr. Russell. 

4. Alfn wanted to stay on because (a) 
he had finally found someone he could re- 
spect; (b) he didn’t like his father; (c) he 
could bully the headmaster. 


@ EXPRESS YOURSELF! 
PULL UP A CHAIR 


-- And join the discussion: 

Which of the selections from Words- 
worth do you like best? Can you sup- 
port your choice on good, sound critical 
basis in addition to your personal feel- 
ing? 


8. The Brave 
Engineer 


4. Our Lady 
and Her 
Knights 


‘WRITE IT DOWN 


Just for the fun of it, make a list of 
what seem to you to be the most beau- 
tiful words in the English language — 
and of the ugliest ones, too. 


@ MIND YOUR LANGUAGE! 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Find the right word for each blank 
in the following seritences, Words are 
from “The Brave Engineer.” 

a. plaintive g. adverse 

b. crescendo h. obscure 

c. legendary i. scant 

d. heritage j. murky 

e. attain k. obstruction 
f. inadequate l. impending 

1. A smoke screen is often used to 
—_______. troop movements. 

2. We Americans are indebted to the 
courage and sacrifice of our forefathers 
for our of freedom. 

3. An storm delayed 
our plans for the picnic. 

4. The mourning-dove justified its 
name by its _________ call. 

5. —__________ supplies can bring 
defeat to the bravest army. 

6. Many of the stories told about 
George Washington have become 


7. Land mines form a dangerous 
——________ to advancing armies. 

8. Although the average citizen has 
—____.__... knowledge of interna- 
tional politics, he can give his support 
to plans for a world peace organization. 

9. Many famous composers had to 
struggle against criti- 
cism from their contemporaries. 

10, The torpedoed sailors drifted all 
night on the __m_____ sea. 

11. The guns rose to a 





* of fury during the attack. 


12. Many a humble soldier will 
a place in history 
through his heroism in this war. 








beautiful and otherwise 


By HOMER CHAMBERS 


NCE in a while some daring soul 

picks out what he considers the ten 
most beautiful words in the English 
language and proclaims his findings to 
a breathless world—and really starts 
something! But why argue the ques- 
tion? One man’s opinion is as good as 
another’s in a matter of eye-sight or 
ear-tone. When it comes to breath-tak- 
ing lengths, however, the following ten 
words seem to defy argumentation: 


transubstantiationalists, 
inanthropomorphisability 
disproportionablenesses, 
intercommunicabilities, 
interconvertibilities, 
histomorphologically, 
interdifferentiation, 
supersensitivenesses, 
hypersensitivenesses 
incomprehensibleness. 


Each of the above words contains al- 
most as many letters as there are in 
the alphabet. The first two have 24 let- 
ters each; the next one 23; and the next 
22; the next 21; the last five 20 each. 


Then here are ten smaller words. 


(monosyllables) that a linotype opera- 
tor, or anyone who sets type, will tell 
you are the “ugliest” in the English lan- 
guage — because they cannot properly 
be divided at the end of a line: 

Stretched,  splotched, _ scratched, 
squelched, strengths, squalled, thrilled, 
straight, starched, thoughts. 

“But words ‘ain’t’ nothing but words; 
it’s how you use ‘em that counts,” de- 
clares Bill M. Cohen, who contends 
there are only six really beautiful words 
in the English language, to-wit: 

“Enclosed find check”; and “J love 
you. 
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Aa is a lot of airplane. It has a big 
crew. It carries a lot of gasoline be- 
cause it has a wide flying range. 

But, like all big things, it takes a little 
while to get going. Now, in its wartime 
role, there are times when a PBM has to 
pick up her skirts and move—out of an 
enemy-held harbor, for example, where 
she has rescued a forced-down pilot... 

Today, a PBM can take off almost like 

an express elevator—actually cutting the 
take-off run in half. Under the 
Wings are mounted cylinders, 
called jet units. When electrically 
ignited these units create a gigan- 
tic thrust from a rocket-like vent. 
And it is this thrust or push which 
added to the pull of the propellers 
gets the PBM into the air in a 
whale of a hurry. . 


A model to show how commercial aircraft may use “jet-assisted take-off” in the future 


. . e FOR PEACE TOMORROW 


How jet-assisted take-offs may “‘step up” 
air freight cargoes in the postwar world 


Actually the use of “jet-assisted take- 
off” means a reduction in the take-off 
run of 33 to 60 per cent, or a greatly 
increased payload. 


Will the future see this novel take-off 
method adopted by commercial avia- 
tion? It’s too early to say. But there’s 
much to recommend anything that will 
“step up” air freight cargoes in the post- 
war world. And the “jet-assisted take- 
off” may well be the answer! 
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Flying Facts... 


America was first spanned by air in 
1911. The flight took 59 days with 68 
stops. The average speed was 40 miles 
an hour. ~ 


The fastest transcontinental flight — 
January 9, 1945—took 6 hours, 3 min- 
utes, and 50 seconds—an average speed 
of 383 miles an hour. It was made 
from Seattle, Washington, to Wash- 
ington, D. C., a distance of 2,323 
miles. The plane was a C-97 Army 
Transport, a transport version of Boe- 
ing’s B-29. 

Many of the record-breaking perform- 
ances of military aircraft are made 
possible by the use of super fuels of 
much greater power than 100 octane 
aviation gasoline. Shell Research has 
led in the development of these new 
super fuels. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, Incorporated 
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THANK YOU, 
DR. RUSSELL 


By B. J. CHUTE 


Alan had a reason for his 
insolence to the head master 










































































HE new headmaster of Chadwick 
Preparatory School for Boys broke 
his toast neatly into four equal 
pieces, buttered one, looked at it with- 
out enthusiasm and then put it back 
on his plate. 

His wife spooned raspberry jam onto 
his plate, and then said, “What is it, 
Will?” 

“What is what?” 

“Whatever it is you aren't eating your 
breakfast because of.” 

“Oh. Well, as a matter of fact, one 
of the boys is coming to my office this 
morning to be interviewed, and I'm not 
happy about it. Maybe you remember 
him — a youngster named Alan Martin.” 
Janet nodded. “I’ve been going over his 
record here, and it’s not good. In fact, 
it’s bad. He seems to think that author- 
ity exists only to be done in the eye — if 
that’s the phrase I want.” 

“What did he do this time?” 

“Insolence in class,” said Dr. Russell 
briefly. He put sugar in his coffee and 
stirred it for a moment, watching bub- 
bles break languidly around the rim. 
Then he added, “Baker reported him.” 

“Mr. Baker in the English depart- 
ment? I don’t believe it! That nice little 
man wouldn’t report a monster.” 

“He reported Alan,” said Will. “Very 
reluctantly, but he said he’d reached the 
point beyond which he could not cope, 
and that it was my turn now. If I had 
any idea what to say . . .” 

“You'll know what to say when the 
time comes,” Janet reassured him. “I 
remember something funny about the 
night Alan was here, with the old boys,” 
she offered. “He never called you ‘sir.’ 
Not that it’s so important, but he did 
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seem to go rather out of his way to be 
independent.” 

Will took off his glasses, polished and 
readjusted them carefully. After a mo- 
ment, he said slowly, “It’s a bad time 
for youngsters, Janet. One moment 
they're the future of the country, and 
the next moment they're expendable. 
We teach them Latin and the Ode on 
a Grecian Urn, and they become fighter 
pilots.” 

“Drink your coffee,” said janet. 

“I find myself justifying Alan’s dis- 
respect for law and order. Well . . .” He 
got up from the table, stooped down to 
pick up his napkin, laid it beside his 
plate, and added, “I suppose it’s natural 
for things to get out of focus in war- 
time.” 

Janet said severely, “Some things 
never get out of focus, and you know 
very well what they are, so don’t pre- 
tend you're the Lost Generation! Will 
you eat stew for supper?” 

Laughing, he said yes, and went 
around to kiss the top of her head. She 
held his hand against her cheek for a 
second, then she said, “It will be all 
right, darling. You'll know what to say 
to Alan.” 

Dr. Russell was greeted at his office 
by pressing matters: a minor riot .in 
Fourth Form study hall, a brief excur- 
sion into English literature with a shy 
new teacher who timidly came to dis- 
cuss discipline and lingered to quote 
Chaucer and Donne. 

Will Russell glanced at his desk cal- 
endar, then felt in his pocket for his 
watch. The calendar said: Alan Martin 
— 10:00 a.m. The watch uncompro- 
misingly read 10:15. Fifteen minutes 


past the hour, and a summons to the 
headmaster’s office was a command per- 
formance — not an invitation. 


At that moment the door opened, and 


Alan came in. 

The headmaster looked at him grave- 
ly for a moment. Young Martin was 
a good-looking boy with a tanned face 
and a nicely made body. He stood there 
in the doorway, his hands jammed in 
his pockets and an unfriendly look in 
the dark eyes under their heavy brows. 

Will said pleasantly, “Good morning, 
Alan.” 

The boy acknowledged his existence 
with a nod, shouldered the door closed, 
and then sat down without being asked. 
He tilted his chair ostentiously back- 
ward, and the headmaster had a sec- 
ond’s difficulty in suppressing a grin. It 
was wonderful to be seventeen and able 
to express mental attitudes with the 


spine. 

He looked at Alan for a moment, and 
Alan looked back at him, clearly expect- 
ing a reprimand. Will decided to dis- 
appoint him. 

“Haven't seen you since Tommy Por- 
ter broke the springs on our sofa,” he 
remarked idly. “Reminds me, we must 
have those springs fixed.” 

For just an instant it looked as though 
the shell might crack, then Alan 
shrugged and muttered a disinterested 
“Yeah.” The monosyllable was hardly 
the proper form of address for a head- 
master, but Will let it pass because he 
was more concerned with cause than 
effect. He sat there, watching Alan, and 
wondering why the boy was being so 
elaborately disrespectful. 

The silence apparently stretched out 
too long for comfort, and after a mo- 
ment Alan moved restlessly. “You sent 
for me.” 

“Yes, I did. Mr. Baker reported your 
attitude in class as — unsatisfactory.” 

He was aware that headmasters in- 
variably sound stuffy, and he uncom- 
fortably perceived that the familiar 
ritual of Vested Authority was restor- 
ing Alan’s assurance. 

“Baker, huh?” Alan grinned, and, 
reaching into his pocket, produced a 
flat silver cigarette case, watching the 
headmaster intently. 

Will was touched by mingled amuse- 
ment and pity. Juniors at Chadwick were 
not given smoking privileges, and Alan's 
gesture, without even the courtesy of 
request or apology, was more than just 
a deliberate invitation to trouble. It was 
an infringement of rules so brazen that 
it was mildly fantastic. 

Will thought: He's putting on an act. 
Now why? Then he reached out, tipped 
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WORLDS BUSIEST HIGHWAY 


Over such highways — 230,000 miles of them—more freight and passengers are mov- 


ing today than ever moved before anywhere on earth by any means of transport. e 
In 1944, the railroads hauled nearly three times as much inter-city freight, and nine 
times as much war freight, as all other carriers combined. ¢ That is one of the great 
lessons to come out of the war—what modern American railroads can do. ¢ And one 
of the things to remember after the war is won is that in peacetime, too, America 
needs and must have the kind of transportation which only its railroads can deliver. 
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up the lid of a copper-bound cigarette 
box and pushed it across the desk. 

“Try one of these.” 

Alan lost several degrees of self-con- 
fidence, shook his head uncertainly and 
put his case back in his pocket. 

Probably seldom smokes, Will 
thought. Just another of his rebel ges- 
tures. Obviously, there was something 
back of this complicated performance, 
and Will got down to cases rather ab- 
ruptly. “I've been going over your rec- 
ord, Alan. It’s not very good.” 

“So what?” said Alan with studied 
insolence. 

The headmaster shot him a quick 
look, and observed casually. “Good 
Lord, it’s pleasant to hear someone talk 
without tacking a ‘sir’ onto everything.” 
He stopped and waited. 

Alan said, repeating, “So what, sir?” 
and then flushed darkly at the idiotic 
sound of the phrase. 

So that was it! Buck authority at all 
costs. 

Will said bluntly, “What’s up, Alan?” 

He received a look of bland inno- 
cence. 

The headmaster put his hand on a 
manila folder that lay on his desk. 
“There's enough in this record to 


have justified your dismissal from Chad- 
wick two or three: times over. If you 
have set yourself to go against the 


School . . .” 

The dark eyes flickered. 

“You evidently have,” Will said, and 
paused. He was groping again, and the 
feeling of inadequacy had returned. “I 
admit you've no reason to admire the 
discipline here. You seem to have done 
very much as you pleased.” He broke 
off again, because Alan was smiling 
slightly, and something about his ex- 
pression gave Will the feeling that he 
had brushed against the boy’s motives 
without recognizing them. 

Alan got lazily to his feet. “Is that 
all you wanted me for?” 

Dr. Russell felt a creeping sense of 
failure. “You're a Junior, Alan, with 
only one more year to go. Don’t you 
care whether you graduate or not?” 

Alan said confidently, “I'll graduate.” 

“It hasn’t occurred to you,” the head- 
master said reluctantly, “that you might 
be dismissed?” 

“You think you'll dismiss me?” 

“If you make that necessary,” said 
Dr. Russell, and groaned in spirit. Oh 
Lord, this eternal falling back on au- 
thority. 

Alan strolled to the door and opened 
it. “Try and do it,” he said. 

Will watched him go, stared for a 
moment at the shut door, then took off 
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his glasses, laid them down on the desk 
and rubbed his hand tiredly across his 


eyes. No one acted the way Alan was 


acting withovt a reason. 

He pulled his desk calendar toward 
him and flipped over the page. The 
monthly meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees was ‘scheduled for the next after- 
noon. They might know something 
about Alan’s history that would explain 
the youngster’s attitude. 

But it wasn’t going to look very well, 
he thought suddenly, if Chadwick's new 
headmaster had to run to the Board for 
aid and comfort on his first real prob- 
lem of discipline. 

The chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees: inclined his massively handsome 
head toward one of his colleagues. 
“Would you care to put that in the 
form of a motion?” 

In a moment, the meeting would be 
adjourned. The affairs of the School 
would be neatly in order, docketed and 
tied up efficiently. The headmaster’s 
hand would be variously shaken, there 
would be murmurs of mutual esteem, 
and a general gathering of hats and 
canes. They would take with them a 
favorable and restful impression of a 
headmaster who brought them no trou- 
bling problems — if the new headmaster 
remained obligingly silent. Dr. Russell 
sighed and got to his feet. 

Burroughs, the chairman, suspended 
the sentence of adjournment in mid-air. 
“Yes, Doctor Russell?” He was born to 
a chairmanship. He gathered their wan- 
dering, dismissed attentions and_ laid 
them respectfully in front of the head- 
master. 

Will thanked him, looking algng the 
table for reassurance. They were all 
old ‘Chadwick boys. This to them was 
The School, and what he wanted for 
it, they wanted too. He began easily. “I 
shan’t take up much of your time,” he 
said. “It’s about a boy named Alan 
Martin — a Junior.” 

He was aware of the faintest stiff- 
ening among them—a sort of mental 
withdrawal of sympathy — but he said 
what he had to say and then stood 
waiting. 

The silence stretched out unexpect- 
edly. He looked down the length of the 
table at the faces turned toward him, 
and his attention wavered momentarily, 
caught by an odd expression in the eyes 
of Benjamin Turner, the assistant head- 
master. 

Burroughs stirred uneasily. “What 
have you in mind, Doctor Russell?” 

“Any suggestion the Board can give 
me that may help clear this up,” Will 
said promptly. “The faculty. members 
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haven’t been able to account for Alan's 
attitude, and — well, frankly, gentle- 
men, the boy’s conduct is beyond the 
realm of reason. I thought you might 
be able to throw some light on the 
situation and not make it necessary for 
me to...” 

“Necessary to do what?” pursued 
Burroughs. 

“To put Alan on probation, with the 
understanding that one more offense 
will mean his dismissal.” 

The chairman twisted around to look 
up at him, then spoke with firmness. 
“I'm afraid you can’t quite do that.” 

Will Russell said, “But I have no al- 
ternative.” 

Burroughs looked down at the scarred 
table top. “I take it, Doctor,” he said 
finally, “that you don’t . . .” he hesitated, 
“don’t know all the facts. 

The headmaster could feel his tem- 
per slipping in the general obscurity. 
“What facts?” 

Burrough’s face was troubled. With 
just the right note of deference, allying 
himself with the Board, Turner said, 
“Since Doctor Russell is new here, per- 
haps . . .” Then he paused and waited. 

The chairman made a faintly grateful 
gesture of acquiescence. 

Turner turned to Will with a sort 
of condescension. “We weren't certain, 
Doctor Russell,” he began, “about tak- 
ing Alan when he came to us as a Third 
former. His father was quite candid 
about telling us that the boy was a 
problem at home, and we were very 
dubious about the . . .” He hesitated, 
selecting his phrase. 

“Wisdom of taking him,” said Will. 

Turner gave him a look of pure dis- 
like. “Quite. Naturally, if one’s own 
father doesn’t think much of one .. .” 

“Quite,” said Will, aware that he was 
being tactless. 

Turner bit off his words, one by one. 
“My. Martin was anxious, of course, for 
Alan to get a proper education, but he 
rather expected the School would have 
trouble with the boy. Consequently, he 
made a simple proposition.” He paused, 
then pounced on his climax before the 
headmaster could interrupt again. “At 
that time Mr. Martin promised a gen- 
erous endowment to the School upon 
Alan’s graduation.” : 

Burroughs took a swift look at Rus- 
sell’s face and broke in quickly. “There 
was no reason for us to refuse the boy, 
Doctor. He had an equal right to con- 
sideration with any other boy who ap- 
plied. Perhaps you should have had the 
situation explained to you, but I don't 
really see . . .” His voice trailed off. 

Will looked down the table, his eyes 
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Th y hydraulle 


The U. S. Coast Guard had a good idea: 

Why couldn’t survivors at sea be 
rescued by helicopter? 

With characteristic Coast Guard ener- 
gy, they went to work. A hoist was de- 
signed which would lower a cable from a 
helicopter hovering overhead to a man 
on a life raft or in the water. The cable 
could be snapped to a special harness 
built into the man’s life jacket. 

But, when it came to finding a motor 
powerful enough to lift a heavy man 
quickly and smoothly .. . yet small, 
light and controllable enough, they were 
almost stymied. 


An engineer from Vickers Incorpo- 
rated, a division of the Sperry Corpora- 
tion, suggested that a hydraulic system 
could do the trick. 


“Go ahead and try it,” said the Coast 
Guard. “And fast, if you please!’’ 

Shortly, the Vickers hydraulic hoist 
was ready. It was powered by a midget 
motor—a hydraulic motor no bigger 
than a man’s hand. A midget hydraulic 
pump supplied oil under pressure. 

The whole installation was small, light 
and powerful. That midget hydraulic 
motor could lifta 400-Ib. load 214 feet per 
second. It could be started and stopped— 
even reversed—instantly but smoothly. 
And, without brakes or clutch, it held its 
load without slipping. 

When the Coast Guard’s good idea 
was@lemonstrated at sea before high 
Government and N avy Officials, it proved 
a dramatic success. Four “survivors” 
were “‘rescued”’ from life rafts and trans- 
ferred to a ship, in less than ten minutes! 


What makes this midget mighty? 


Modern hydraulics—the use of oil 
der pressure to drive and control 
mechanical devices—enables hydraulic 
motors to deliver as much as 2/4 horse- 
power for every pound of weight! (Most 


airplane engines average not more than 
one horsepower per pound.) 


Hydraulic motors also offer smooth 
operation, precise control, easy adapt- 
ability, simple, rugged construction. 


Vickers Incorporated manufactures a 
wide variety of these piston-type hy- 
draulic motors. Also hydraulic pumps 
and controls for every type of hydraulic 
power application. Their many advan- 
tages and economies suggest postwar 
uses in a wide variety of new equipment. 
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’M a collector of hot jazz discs. Not 
in the big-collector class, like John 
Hays Hammond who cwns over 5,000 
platters. I'm just a 250-disc guy. But 
that’s still a lot of shellac. 

Now don’t ask me what a good col- 
lection consists of. I could say 20 Bes- 
sie Smiths, 15 King Olivers, 10 Bix 
Beiderbeckes, and go on for the rest 
of the year. Let’s just say a good col- 
lection should consist of everything 
good you can beg, buy or borrow. « 

Speaking for myself, I go for small- 
band music. I get my biggest kicks out 
of Muggsy Spanier’s riverboaters, Sid 
Bechet’s feetwarmers, Benny Good- 
man’s trio and quartet, some of the 
Commodore Chicago-style units featur- 
ing George Brunis, Pee Wee Russell, 
Eddie Condon, George Wettling, and 
Max Kaminsky, and any hunk of wax 
that Louis Armstrong is on. 

All this just scratches the surface. 
Some of our greatest hot music has 
been kicked out by select pick-up 
groups, brought together for maybe 
four or six sides, Every platter-brain 
owns a couple of these prize gems. 


BY HERMAN L. MASIN 


JIVE IN THE 
WAX WORKS 


I picked up a lot of swell stuff in the 
brand new six-album series issued by 
Victor. Simply labelled “Hot Jazz,” the 
series offers a basic history of jazz styles. 
Represented are Louis Armstrong, 
Benny Goodman (trio and quartet), 
Lionel Hampton, McKinney’s Cotton 
Pickers, Jelly Roll Morton, and the 
Quintet of the Hot Club of France. 

Each album contains four records and 
a swell little booklet by Charles Edward 
Smith, the noted jazz author and critic. 
The booklets give you a biographical 
sketch of the particular musician, his 
place in the “hot” sun and an authori- 
tative analysis of his records. 

Louis, the greatest jazz musician of all 
time, gets the series going with a bang. 
In his eight sides, originally pressed 
between 1932-33, he is at his best, both 
vocally and instrumentally. 

With some swell backing by Chick 
Webb’s old outfit and others, he gives 
you I Gotta Right to Sing the Blues; 
Basin Street Blues; St. Louis Blues; 
Snowball, among others. 

We don’t have to,tell you anything 
about the famous Goodman trio (Teddy 


Wilson and Gene Krupa) and quartet 
(add Lionel Hampton). For smart, 
fluid, rhythmic drive, the Goodman 
small groups can’t be touched. Of his 
album numbers, I particularly liked 
After You’re Gone; Oh, Lady Be Good: 
Stompin’ at the Savoy, Runnin’ Wild. 

Lionel Hampton, who’s just about the 
most exciting hot jazz man around 
these days, is out of this world in his 
album. Backed by such greats as 
Johnny Hodges, Cootie Williams, Cozy 
Cole, Jess Stacy, John Kirby, and Harry 
James, he really tears into China Stomp; 
Shoe Shiner’s Drag; Buzzin’ Round with 
the Bee, and Rhythm, Rhythm. 

The great Jelly Roll Morton performs 
some major and minor miracles on his 
piano in such numbers as Sidewalk 
Blues; Deep Creek Blues; Burnin’ the 
Iceberg, and Little Lawrence. He is 
given plenty of aid and comfort by 
his Red Hot Peppers, particularly Kid 
Ory, Barney Bigard and Bubber Miley. 

McKinney’s Cotton Pickers made a 
lot of history and hysteria back in the 
late ‘20s. They represented the link 
between early jazz bands and the big 
name bands to follow. Don Redman, 
the moving spirit behinc the Cotton 
Pickers, pioneered in the field of ar- 
ranged jazz. He had a happy gift for 
blending terrific hot licks with disci- 
plined orchestration. You'll never be- 
lieve the records in this album were 
originally cut 15 years ago. 

The Quintet of the Hot Club of 
France squeeze some unique jazz out 
of three guitars, a bass and a violin. 
Besides illustrating the American influ- 
ence on European jazz, the album 
brings you the astonishing virtuosity of 
Django Reinhardt, generally considered 
the greatest jazz guitarist of all time. 





Thank You, Dr. Russell 
(Continued) 


moving slowly from one face to another. 

Turner said smoothly, “You know our 
financial situation, Doctor. These are 
not easy times. Even a small endowment 
is a great benefit to the School .. .” 

Will Russell cut in. “Does Alan know 
about this — this arrangement?” 

Turner said, “He found out when he 
was in Fourth Form.” 

Will turned back to the chairman, 
pressing him. “And he became steadily 
more of a problem?” 

“There’s no connection between . . .” 
the chairman began hastily. 

It was ridiculous after seventy years 
to be so caught up in anger, but he 
kept his voice even. “You find no con- 
nection, Mr. Burroughs,” he said, “be- 
tween a boy’s contempt for authority 


and his discovery that that same au- 
thority is up for sale to the highest bid- 
der?” 

A protesting murmur traveled around 
the table. Burroughs said stiffly, “Let 
me make myself clear, Doctor. It was a 
matter of regret to all of us that Alan 
found out about the endowment. But 
the Board of Trustees is here to bene- 
fit the School as a whole, and Mr. Mar- 
tin’s donation would be . . .” He 
shrugged and left the sentence broken 
off. 

The headmaster looked at them all in- 
credulously. He said, “Then I am to 
understand, gentlemen, you disapprove 
of my recommendation to put the boy 
on probation?” 

Burroughs’ voice was carefully ex- 
pressionless. “The boys are the head- 
master’s responsibility, Doctor Russell. 
In respect to them, we exist only as an 
advisory board. However, may I remind 


you that Alan’s dismissal would do the 
boy no good, and that the School would 
stand to lose a great deal?” 

Will said, “I would have to take that 
chance.” 

Smiling slightly, he went to his office 
to dictate the letter to Alan’s father. 

As he scrawled his signature at the 
bottom of the neatly typed page that 
his setretary brought back to him, he 
reflected with satisfaction that even the 
executive Turner would have had to 
approve his efficiency and dispatch. 
“; « . regret your son cannot continue 
at Chadwick under the existing circum- 
stances . . . necessary to place the boy 
on probation . . . another offense will 
compel his dismissal . . . Faithfully 
yours...” 

He said, “Thank you, Miss Edwards. 
Will you see that it goes out right 
away?” and got up from his desk with a 
sigh. 
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‘Im Jooking around for my boy” 


OU bet we'll help. That’s one of the jobs our 
Agricultural Development Department is 
organized for. The Milwaukee Road has no farm 
land to sell but our agricultural agents are familiar 
with opportunities in the twelve productive Mid- 
west and Northwest States served by this railroad. 
Last year, 10,361 home seekers requested our 
aid in directing them to localities where they could 





practice the type of farming or ranching desired. 
We were in a position to give them impartial ad- 
vice on where they could buy property to suit 
their needs and finances. 

We can and will gladly help you too. Your re- 
quests for information will be prompt!y answered. 
Address Agricultural and Mineral Development 
Department, 822 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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%) “Train Three-One-One to yardmaster ... Train 

mS Three-One-One to yardmaster .. .” Yes, radio 

/ communication has been tested, and it’s work- 
ing on the ROCK ISLAND LINES. 


Almost a year ago, ROCK ISLAND was the first railroad to 
receive its own permit from the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to test radio in connection with the operation of its 


trains. Regular installations were made, engineer-to-conductor- ' 


to-flagman, train-to-yardmaster. 


The ROCK ISLAND LINES established an Electronics Depart- 
ment. Experiments also include transmission of written messages 
in facsimile by radio, induction and radio telephone between 
engine and caboose and between stations and moving trains, 
portable short-wave radios that automatically bridge gaps in 
storm-damaged communication lines...and microwave-radar 
developments. 


This is another practical example of the working of ROCK 
ISLAND LINES’ Program of Planned Progress. Yesterday’s plan- 
ning provided a war-ready transportation system which is do- 
ing its wartime job with notable efficiency. Today’s planning 
will provide finer, safer, swifter transportation . . . tomorrow! 
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Thinking about Alan and secure in 
the knowledge that proper action had 
been taken at last, he left his office and 
started leisurely across the campus to- 
ward the dignified mansard-roofed old 
Residence that was home to him now. 

The twilight was as gentle and gray 
as a nun’s habit, and the mental stimu- 
lation he felt from his clash with Turner 
and the authority of his letter to Alan’s 
father mellowed gradually to a loving 
sense of peace toward his surroundings. 
He. was a little sorry for the men on 
the Board who put gain above a boy’s 
welfare. 

Speculating detachedly on the profit 
motive, Will was startled by the sound 
of a voice calling his name, and turned 
to find Burroughs striding in pursuit 
of him. He stopped and waited, rather 
pleased. He liked the man. 

Burroughs came bluntly to the point. 
“Tve been waiting for you, Doctor — 
wanted a talk with you. You won't be 
offended if I speak frankly?” 

“Of course not.” 

Burroughs nodded. “I'm very trou- 
bled about this business of Alan Mar- 
tin. So is the Board.” 

“I don’t wonder. I'm troubled too.” 

“Ah.” The chairman shot him a quick 
look, jammed his hands into his pock- 
ets and went on. “This matter of the 
Martin boy, Doctor, is in a sense a 
business matter. It was soberly con- 
sidered by the Board of Trustees two 
years ago. They made a decision then 
which still stands.” He hesitated. 

Will said, “Go on.” 

Burroughs cleared his throat uncer- 
tainly. “I like you, Doctor Russell,” he 
said, “and I respect your point of view. 
But I am a businessman, and so are my 
colleagues. I should be sorry to have 
the Board become prejudiced against 
you, merely because you seem deter- 
mined to lose a generous endowment — ” 

“Go on.” 

“You have a short-term contract with 
an option to renew,” Burroughs said 
briefly. “Frankly, sir, if you persist in 
your attitude, the Board will feel dis- 
inclined to make that renewal when the 
matter comes up again. We must con- 
sider the School first. There are times, 
Doctor, when a certain kind of high- 
mindedness is pure luxury — times when 
it works against the benefit of the ma- 
jority. I think you understand.” 

Dr. Russell said slowly, “Yes, I un- 
derstand.” 

Peace and security had drained out 
of the landscape. 

Burroughs said rather heavily, “! 
know you'll do the right thing, Doctor 
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, That was what Janet had said, “I 
ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY | know you'll do the right thing.” 
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Half-inch Gear TOOTH in Cyclone Engine 
Transmits Power of 40-Passenger Bus 


__ Roaring down a runway, a giant bomber is thrust aloft by 8,800 horsepower from 
four Cyclone 18's. Inside each Cyclone, a set of gears feeds the great surging power 
from engine to propeller at the most efficient speed. One type gear in this set has 
teeth only a half square inch in area. Yet on every revolution, each fingernail size gear 
tooth must handle 110 horsepower. This power is enough to pull a 40-passenger 
bus at top speed. 

Like all other parts of Cyclone engines, gears must be giants in strength and midgets 
in size. Wright Aeronautical skill in gear making enables Cyclone engines to use 


smaller, yet stronger gears. That’s one reason why Cyclones have the lowest weight- 
power ratio of any aircraft engines. 


75 TONS PER INCH: Reduction gears in 
Cyclones are designed to withstand a load of 
150,000 pounds per square inch — equal to 
the weight of three 25-ton tanks. All gears 


TRAFFIC COPS: One job of gears in Cyclone 
is to slow down propeller to an efficient speed. 
If blade tips turn too fast, get above the speed 
of sound, the propeller vibrates, loses power. 


In some models of Cyclone 18, the propeller 
turns over only 35 times for each 100 revolu- 
tions of crankshaft. 


used in Cyclone engines are heat-treated for 
extra strength, then are ground to a final ac- 
curacy of two ten-thousandths of an inch. 


Write Today for “ENGINOLOGY” 
@ 100-page booklet on the “Why” of engines 
Send 25 cents for this complete but non-technical booklet on 
engines and their relation to planes and propellers. Describes 
operating principles of engines. Explains supercharging, com- 
bustion, ignition, carburetion. Now in its third printing. Just 
send twenty-five cents in coin (U.S.) to: Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation, Dept. SS, Paterson 3, New Jersey, 


WRIGHT 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation ¢ A Division of Curtiss-Wright 





Suddenly he was frightened. He had 
been so sure what the right thing was, 
and now he wasn’t sure any more. 

There were the walls of his home 
ahead of him. He was seventy. He had 
come to this school like a ship coming 
to harbor. Security and usefulness and 
the work he loved. And happiness and 
safety for Janet. For the first time, he 
let himself admit how hard the years of 
his retirement had been on her. The 
small pension had been naggingly in- 
adequate. 

And then the offer from Chadwick 
had come, and the fears he had been 
carrying with him slipped away. 

He put his hand on the gate, pushed 
it open slowly, walked up the steps 
and let himself in at the unlocked front 
door. 

In the hallway, he hesitated. Perhaps 
he had been too hasty in writing Alan’s 
father. Perhaps he should have waited, 
perhaps he should have . . . 

He crossed the hall, picked up the 
telephone and asked the operator to 
connect him with his office. There was 
a moment’s delay, and then he could 
hear the long, insistent ringing going 
on and on. There was no one there. 
Miss Edwards had gone, taking with 
her the letter to Martin. 

Will put the receiver backwery care- 
fully on its hook and stood still for a 
moment or two, staring at nothing, be- 
fore he went in search of his wife. 

Alan’s father wired, announcing his 
arrival for the next day, and Will's hope 
for a reasonable solution flickered into 
pale light again. Surely there would be 
something in Martin that he could 
touch, and,.while he waited in his of- 
fice for the man to come, he felt the 
burden he had carried since his talk 
with Burroughs begin to slip away. 

Then the door opened and Martin 
walked in. Will’s heart sank. Martin's 
eyes under their heavy brows were 
hard. His face was pudgy and undis- 
tinguished, but it was the confident, 
satisfied face of a man who knows that 
his time is worth money and that noth- 
ing in the world is worth more. 

Worse than that, Alan was with him 
—he was the last person the head- 
master had wanted at this interview. 
Martin must have had him called out 
of class. 

Dr. Russell came around from behind 
his desk. Martin took his hand briefly, 
said, “You’re Russell, of course,” and 
stood, looking him over. He took the 
chair that Will offered, Alan slouched 
against the wall, his hands in his 
pockets. 

Will went back to his own chair be- 
hind his own desk as if it were some 
sort of bulwark. He said, “I'm very 
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grateful you could come down, Mr. 
Martin.” 

Martin gave him a snort of contempt. 
“We'll skip the politeness,” he said. 
“You know why I came down. What's 
the big idea of putting the kid on pro- 
bation?” 

The headmaster looked down at the 
desk top, holding himself motionless. 
All he wanted now was to close this 
interview as quickly and as decently 
as possible. 

Martin said sharply, “I thought Id in- 
sured myself against this.” 

Alan made a sudden slight move- 
ment, flattening his shoulders back 
against the wall. Will looked at him 
then, and looked away as quickly. The 
boy’s face was strained and angry, and 
his mouth had a painfully unboyish 
curve. 

“I thought I'd come to a perfectly 
clear understanding with this school,” 
Martin said. “Now suddenly you haul 
me down here with this nonsense about 
putting Alan on probation. I'm a busy 
man. I haven't time for all this running 
around. But I want the boy to gradu- 
ate from Chadwick, and I’m willing to 
stand back of him and see that he does.” 

The choice of phrasing, Will thought, 
was rather quaint — a business euphem- 
ism to justify what was happening. 

Martin was looking at him sharply 
from under the heavy brows. “Wait a 
minute — you're new here, aren’t you?” 
Will nodded, and comprehension 
dawned suddenly on the broad face. 
“Perhaps you don’t know about the en- 
dowment I’ve promised the school,” 
Martin said, and pulled his chair closer 
to the desk. 

Will said wearily, “I know about it.” 

Alan’s head jerked up, and for a mo- 
ment he was completely his father’s 
son. Will felt a pain that was almost 
physical. . 

He had to say something; and he 
leaned forward across the desk with his 
hands in front of him. “Mr. Martin,” he 
said, “I don’t think you understand my 
position. The future of a school like 
Chadwick is the future of its boys. I 
had hoped . . .” 

Martin’s eyes narrowed, the brows 
drawing together. “Ah — future,” he 
said. “I see your point.” His expres- 
sion was suddenly almost admiring, and 
he repeated slowly and with a certain 
satisfaction, “I see your point. Well, 
Doctor, if that’s all . . .” He took out his 
fountain pen and unscrewed the cap 
carefully. “If Alan is a bit more of a 
problem than I expected, why, I'm will- 
ing to make it up to you. There’s no 
reason why the School should have to 
wait for its money.” 

(Continued on page 40) 





Even with unglt'be can? chew, 


Everything's like soup 

to the poor sturgeon! Not 

a tooth in his head! So 4e gets none of the thrill that's 

yours when you sink good, healthy teeth into a delicious breakfast of fresh, 
crunchy Nabisco Shredded Wheat! 


This way, your teeth and gums get daily exercise they need . . . functional 
chewing! Teeth move up and down in their sockets, ever so slightly, 
as Nature intended them to, “massaging” gums, stimulating local 
circulation. And gastric juices down below 
helpfully get ready to go to work 
when they ge: this signal that 
something good’'s on the way 
down! That's Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat — the original 
Niagara Falls product! 

Ask your family to order it 
for you at the foodstore. 





BAKED BY NABISCO 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





other people, isn’t it? 

You have first-period class with 
Donna and, even with one eye open, 
you can see that she wears too much 
makeup. Sharing the same Bunsen 
burner with “Meatball” in science 
lab, you have a sneaking suspicion 
that it isn’t just the chemistry experi- 
ments that make the place “smelly,” 
it’s partly that sweatshirt he wears! 
Every time Jayne walks “up front” 
in oral English you notice her hump- 
back posture and camel walk, bob- 
bing her head. 

Somebody ought to tell them, but 
certainly you aren’t that “somebody.” 
You can’t barge up to people and 
say, “Look, if you'd only —!” 

But you can check and double- 
check your own appearance, posture, 
and personal habits of cleanliness. 
You can — but do you? 


[° easy to see what’s wrong with 


Q. Do boys really object to girls’ 
using makeup? They always com- 
plain, but they don’t want us to 
look like ghosts, do they? 


A. No. Nor like clowns, either! The 
complaint of most boys (and parents) 
against makeup is not its use, but its 
overuse. The test of good makeup is 
that no one knows you're using it, yet 
some teen-agers look like a bad ad for 
house paint! 

Take Donna, for instance. She’s a 
brunette with olive skin. But because 
she wants to look like a certain movie 
star with a peaches-and-cream complex- 
ion, Donna piles on cake makeup, 
rouges her cheeks with odd blobs, and 
smears on lipstick of an exotic shade. 
To make matters worse, Donna read in 
a movie mag that the certain movie 
star uses a “night cream,” so Donna 


BOY dates GIRL 


does ditto, adding excess oil to an al- 
ready oily skin. Result: pimples and 
blackheads. Donna’s treatment: pinch 
and squeeze and cover-up with makeup. 
Result: blemishes and clogged pores. 

The basis of all good complexions is 
a clean, healthy skin. Healthy from the 
inside — out. Clean from the soap-and- 
water scrub treatment. 

Teen-age skins seldom need a powder 
base unless they have a tendency to be 
dry and flaky in winter weather. A good 
hand-lotion is the answer. 

If you use lipstick, choose a light 
shade, a small amount, and follow the 
natural outline of your lips. Smooth it 
out carefully with a lipstick brush (pre- 
ferably) or your little finger, blot with 
cleansing tissue. Rouge is unnecessary 
except for very special “bright lights” 
occasions, when a tiny bit should be 
applied high on each cheekbone and 
blended in so that there are no edges. 

A brush is better for the eyebrows 
than a pencil. Brush up and over into 
a smooth line. Don’t pluck unless there 
are some very wild hairs. Don’t use 
mascara on your lashes unless you're 
the heroine in the Senior play! 

Powder goes on once-over-lightly 
with a clean puff or a fresh piece of 
cotton. Brush off the excess with an- 
other puff or piece of cotton. 

Good makeup never looks made-up. 


Q. | suppose boys would think it 
“sissy” to use a deodorant, but isn’t 
there something they could do to 
“avoid offending” with perspiration 
odors? 


A. There’s something everybody can 
do — keep clean by washing underarms 
frequently and by wearing clean clothes 
consistently! Deodorants and anti-per- 
spirants are no more sissy than any 
other good grooming aid; shaving cream, 
for instance. Perhaps if boys under- 
stand what deodorants are, they 
would not think it “sissy” to use them. 
Deodorants are not perfumes. They are 
chemically compounded of substances 
which deodorize the secretions of the 
sweat glands. How? By destroying the 
bacteria of the skin which cause per- 
spiration to decompose and produce an 


unpleasant odor. You can’t stop per- 
spiration, although an anti-perspirant 
will keep it under control in most cases. 
You can stop perspiration odors by 
bathing, deodorizing, and wearing 
clean clothes. 


Q. Can you give me some simple 
rules for posture? My mother says | 
walk like a camel. 


A. Stand up straight! Not stiff, 
straight! Try it this way, reading from 
toe to top: feet parallel, weight on 
whole foot; knees slightly relaxed; ab- 
domen flat; chest high; shoulders re- 
laxed; chin in, head up. 

Sometimes tall girls adopt a slouch 
with hunched shoulders, thinking their 
height will be less noticeable. But any 
posture defect attracts notice — of the 
wrong kind. Don’t worry about your 
height, whether you're long or short of 
it. Look at the movie and stage stars. 
Some are tall; some are short. But all 
of those who rate near the top in per- 
sonal attractiveness have good posture. 

Stage makeup is too exaggerated for 
street wear; but a good stage walk is 
something you can use anywhere. It 
takes practice, as any stage star will tell 
you, Here’s how: 

Swing your legs forward from the 
hip, pendulum-like; keep your knees 
close together and take long steps; 
reach forward with your toes, but place 
the entire foot on the floor; rise quickly 
on the toe, making almost a 2-beat 
count. 

Don't let your head bob; keep it 
firmly in place —on straight shoulders. 
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© The Black Hills of South Dakota, 
steeped in the romance of the early West 
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®@ Colorful Colorado, snuggled in the 
heart of the Rockies—magic Yellow- 

4 stone with its amazing array of gey- 
sers, canyons and mud volcanoes—glorious Glacier 
National Park in all its scenic grandeur—the Black 
Hills of South Dakota, steeped in the romance of 
the early West—the Dude Ranches of Wyoming, 
Montana and Colorado, where rest and relaxation 
abound in an atmosphere of boots and saddles— 
all of them are ready and waiting for you in the 
Victory Vacation days ahead. 

Unscathed by mortal turmoil, the winding trails 
and clear, cool streams teeming with trout will have 
the welcome mats on their mountain doorsteps, the 
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abound in an atmosphere of boots and saddles 


day peace comes. Majestic peaks, changed not at 
all by the chaos of conflict, will beckon you to the 
clean, invigorating air of the crag country. 

Yes, they’re ready and waiting, these American 
beauty spots—ready for a truly important job of 
reconversion. Not for themselves but for an Amer- 
ica which will seek mental and physical reconver- 
sion from the tension of a trying war. 

The Burlington is looking toward the day when 
its trains again will be carrying jubilant, peaceful 
America to these incomparable Western vacation- 
lands. 30,000 of us are doing our utmost to speed 
the day by handling our share of the biggest war 
transportation job in history. 
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YOU AND YOUR LIFE 


By George Lawton, Ph.D. 
Consulting Psychologist 


A priority rating for love! 


NID writes: “I've fallen in love with 
Carl, a senior boy, who just en- 
listed in the Marines and is awaiting 
call. Carl seems to be in love as much 
as I am and has asked me to wait 
for him, but he can’t think any farther 
than induction and embarkation. 

“Carl is a basketball star who wants 
to become a coach someday and who 
enters all sorts of competition because 
he loves it. He is also a member of a 
local dance band. 

“Carl and I haven't spent much time 
together. Basketball rules make curfew 
time 10 o'clock on weekdays, 12:30 on 
week-ends. Besides what I’ve told you, 
there are his mother and dad, every 
kind of school affair, his bowling pals, 
as well as some teen-age groups he 
coaches at the local YMCA. 

“I don’t begrudge these things the 
time Carl spends with them. Each one 
has made him what he is, Carl is only 
trying to repay those who gave him 
encouragement and _ self-confidence 
when there was no Enid in his life. 

“Shall I step out of his life as silently 
as I crept into it, and let Carl live in 
the past? Or should I try to make him 
see that there still is love in the world 
today? That, beyond the mirage of 
war, there is the day when he will take 
off his uniform and face the bright out- 
look of the future which will mean so 
much to both of us then?” 

Carl sounds pretty familiar. Like 
many young people today, he is rest- 
less. With one’s career soon to be 
interrupted and with the future uncer- 
tain, it is difficult to plan or to con- 
centrate one’s interest. Here is Carl 
about to start a new life and adopt a 
new self. Without being aware of it, 
he wants to be sure he remembers who 
he is, and therefore he is doing every- 
thing which has made him “Carl.” 
Familiar surroundings and loved ones 
become especially dear as he prepares 
to leave them. Enid apparently is not 
part of the old life, but rather of Carl's 
postwar plans, and he simply hasn't 
gotten round to working out the details 
of the conversion to peace activities. 

The war has forced experiences upon 
young people which ordinarily would 
not come, to them until they were 
much older. Today’s senior boy or girl 
is more mature than the pre-Pearl Har- 
bor variety. However, that leaves boys 
and girls of the same age in the same 
relation they were before. A girl of 17 


or 18 generally is more mature than 
her male contemporary. Her develop- 
ment has been faster; she has had more 
social experience and has thought more 
about relationships’ between people. 
She is better able to approach the emo- 
tional responsibilities involved in love 
and marriage. 

Carl simply may not be ready to 
match Enid’s capacity for loving in an 
adult way. His flock of interests may 
be just what it should be for a boy 
of his age. Of course, there is always 
the chance that Carl may remain perma- 
nently the “senior boy.” Some people 
grow older but don’t grow up. 

Afraid that if she loses Carl she will 
lose all chance of marriage, Enid wants 
to have a showdown and a chance to 
fight for her share of happiness. Every 
boy or girl who is loving but not win- 
ning thinks victory depends on a dif- 
ferent campaign strategy. To Enid, life 
without love and marriage is empty. 
She feels that all she has to do to con- 
vince Carl of this fact is to present the 
argument ‘to him like a problem in 
geometry. Whereupon he will drop 
most of his other activities and spend 
with Enid nearly all of his spare pre- 
induction time. This may or may not 
be a good thing for Carl and Enid. 
But relations between people are not 
logical but psychological. If Carl has 
not reached a degree of maturity where 
he is ready to commit his emotions, 
his loyalties and his time to one activity 
and that activity a particular girl, will 
a term-theme or brief hasten his de- 
velopment? If Carl is sufficiently ma- 
ture, but doesn’t choose to give Enid 
top priority, will high pressure sales- 
manship turn the trick? 

It may be that out of consideration 
for Enid, Carl doesn’t want her to be- 
come over-involved emotionally. His 
“wait for me” may have been thé prod- 
uct of a particular mood whereas his 
better judgment is that both of them 
should wait until he returns. 

If Enid doesn’t rate a No. 1 priority 
with Carl right now, it means that she 
isn’t all-important in his scheme of 
things today. If she were, he would 
scrap everything else. 

Enid’s best strategy is neither logical 
persuasion nor “stealing out of his life.” 
Rather it should be one of watchful 
waiting, where she stays’ on the side- 
lines and shows how interesting and 
valuable she can be to him. 


‘er 


Thank You, Dr. Russell 


Continued) 


He was completely good-humored 
now, as he produced his check book 
and began to write. 

Will watched the letters and figures 
being formed in black ink. There was 
the money for the School. Everything 
would be safe now. There would be 
all these boys in the future for whom 
he could do so much. . 

Between the headmaster and this 
easy solut#®n there had been only one 
barrier — the possibility of a chance for 
Alan. Martin himself was crossing that 
chance out now in the black ink. Will's 
hands were no longer tied by any bonds. 
There was nothing now that he could 
do for the boy. 

Martin tore out the check, glanced 
at it and handed it across the desk. 

Will took it stiffly, and his fingers 
were icy. 

He heard Martin saying in a genial 
voice, “That makes everything all right, 
Russell?” 

Alan’s face was suddenly much too 
old for a boy seventeen. 

I did that, thought Will. Then he 
ripped Martin’s check in two and hand- 
ed it back. 

“T'm afraid you don’t understand, Mr. 
Martin,” he said. “We couldn’t take that 
money from you and expect to keep 
your son’s respect.” 

There was a dead and awful sil- 
ence. Martin stared down at the torn 
check — that slip of green paper, the 
symbol of his power and prestige — and 
flushed brick-red with bitter anger. “I 
don’t mind telling you, Russell,” he said 
slowly, “that I consider this an out-and- 
out insult. I'll find another school for 
Alan.” 

Will was dimly aware that his hands 
on the desk in front of him were trem- 
bling slightly. He said, with a sort of 
dull finality, “I'm sorry it’s worked out 
like this.” 

Martin turned to his son. “Go pack 
your things, Alan.” 

Alan’s head came up. “I’m not going 
with you, Father. I’m staying here.” 

Will's heart gave a lurch and began 
to beat hard. 

Martin said incredulously, “You're 
what?” 

“I'm staying here.” Alan hesitated, 
glanced uncertainly toward the head- 
master, and added, “If Doctor Russell 
will let me.” 

Martin’s voice was almost a shout. 
“You'll do nothing of the sort! If you 
think I'll have you in a school . . .” He 
looked down at the check in his hand 
and stopped short, then finished in- 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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THE SHOE THAT GREW WITH 


“Keds’’ is a name that stirs memories 
—of young sons absorbed in play and 
games—of bodies growing strong—re- 
flexes sharpening—the learning of team- 
work. It’s the name of America’s first 
and best-loved boy’s rubber and fabric 
athletic shoe. 

“Keds” was one of the first casual- 
ties of war. But this shoe left a great 
legacy to our nation. 

Because your sons liked and wanted 
Keds, many men and women found work 
making them. A business grew—a busi- 
ness you made big— with scientists, 
engineers, artists, workmen joined in 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE ® 


common effort to satisfy your need. 

Like any business, it had untapped 
strength and vision in its people. Under 
the compulsion of war, these “shoe- 
makers” began thinking, creating, meet- 
ing war needs that they alone could 
meet. The different products they pro- 
duced fill a large hall. 


But, more important, we could care 
for the needs of the men and women 
now fighting. It is these “shoe-makers” 
who build the rubber life rafts, the life 
vests, the bullet sealing gasoline tanks, 
the jungle boots—dozens on dozens of 
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products. We are a race of builders. 
Rubber by its very nature challenges the 
best in people who want to build...to 
create...to serve the needs of people. 

The most vital work of United States 
Rubber Company is the opportunity, 
the tools, the science, and, above all, the 
teamwork it provides to encourage men 
and women to create new security and 
better living. 

You'll see this in action when Keds 
come back. They'll be better Keds be- 
cause they will still be made by the kind 
of people who work to fill human need. 


Listen to “ Science Looks Forward” —new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philharmonic- Symphony 
program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. © In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Led 
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18.0. poll reveals majority of 
students will be “on the move” 


HIRTEEN out of every twenty 

American high school students expect 
to leave their home towns or communi- 
ties and live elsewhere, after they have 
completed their educations. This is re- 
vealed in results of the latest poll con- 
ducted by the Institute of Student 
Opinion, which is sponsored by Scholas- 
tic Magazines. 

Sixty-five per cent of 53,777 senior 
and junior high school students polled 
throughout the country expect to “check 
out” of their present communities in the 
future. Thirty-five per cent expect to 
“stay put.” 

Better job opportunities elsewhere, 
either in general or in their chosen fields 
of work, is the main reason for leaving, 
according to the student voters. Second 
on the list of reasons is that, despite 
family ties and friendships in their home 
towns, they'd like to live in another part 
of the country or the world, in a dif- 
ferent size town or city, or in a different 
type community. Other reasons listed on 
the poll ballot and checked by smaller 
percentages of students are that right 
now they don’t want to settle down 
anywhere, that they don’t like their 
present community, and that their pres- 
ent community is only a temporary resi- 
dence during war times. 

The chief reason given by those who 
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expect to “stay put” is that they like 
their home town and that it offers what 
they want out of life. Family ties and 
friendships, as a reason for staying, re- 
ceived the second highest percentage 
of votes; good job opportunities, third; 
and a small percentage admitted that 
they would stick to their present com- 
munities because they were not the ad- 
venturous type. 

National tabulation results show that 
exactly the same percentage of girls as 
boys intend to leave their home towns, 
but in their reasons the hoys place 
slightly more emphasis on better job 
opportunities elsewhere. Among those 
who intend to stay, family ties and 
friendships have a much stronger hold 
on the girls than the boys. 

According to the poll breakdown, 
students living in small towns or rural 
areas are much more discontented than 
those living in cities. Seventy-five per 
cent of the girls and 72 per cent of the 
boys living in small towns (2500-10,000 
population) expect to leave. In rural 
areas 83 per cent of the girls expect to, 
live elsewhere, but the boy voters 
showed somewhat less discontent with a 
70 per cent vote for leaving. 

When interviewed by student report- 
ers whose newspapers are members of 
the Institute of Student Opinion, many 
of the discontented small towners de- 
cried the lack of recreational facilities in 
their communities. 

“With no recreational facilities and 
nothing to do, naturally there’s no in- 
terest among young people in becoming 
citizens of this community,” said one 
boy. 

Among those who listed better job 
opportunities elsewhere as their reason 
for leaving, a large number mentioned 
some branch of aviation, radio or sci- 
ence as their choice of careers. 

Typical of those who want to leave: 

“I'd like to try living in a different 
size community—larger or smaller.” 

Representative of those who expect to 
“stay put”: 

“This is as good a community as can 
be found. It has everything I want. I 
know the town, so I might as well stay.” 

And from a Chicagoan comes the 
following: 

“I was born and raised here and I 
certainly hope to be laid to rest here. 
Although Chicago has its bad points, I 
still love it. I wouldn’t change — not 
even for Brooklyn!” 
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Thank You, Dr. Russell 


(Concluded) 
adequately, “You'll do nothing of the 
sort.” 


“I'm sorry, Father. I'm staying here.” 
He turned to the headmaster. “I'd bet- 
ter get back ‘to class . . .” The sentence 
hung in the air, unfinished. It needed a 
“sir” on the end of it, but Alan was 
struggling with the memory of a head- 
master who had said he hated formality. 

“Td better get back to class,” Alan 
said again. “Thank you, Doctor Rus- 
sell.” 

Chadwick’s headmaster said, “It’s all 
right, Alan.” 

The boy started out of the room, 
then turned in the doorway. “Doctor 
Russell.” 

“Yes?” 

“That sofa that Tommy Porter and 
I broke. I think maybe I could fix the 
spring for you. I’m pretty good at fixing 
things.” 

Will smiled at him. “Thank you. 
Come over for supper some evening. It 
would please my wife, and it would 
please me.” 

Alan looked at his father, started to 
speak, then turned and went out. 

There was an odd.expression on Mar- 
tin’s face as he watched his son go. The 
headmaster, glancing at him, realized 
with a sudden pang that it was envy. 


Reprinted by permission of McCalfs 
and the author. 
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they'll find fun, friendship, beauty—by Highway 


Just as American men and women have worked side-by-side in the 
shock and pain of battle—so they will one day re-discover the 
magnificent land for which they have fought . . . still side-by-side! 


They will make their re-discovery trips by highway—because only i alli Bia te oh 
the. bighways truly reveal the beautiful hidden places, the jewelled wo shabhal tag Vil inde vad 
lakes and singing trout streams, the National Parks and playgrounds practical models that will be 
that are the heritage of every American. even further refined and im- 


Millions will go by Greyhound—because Greyhound will, incoming -#”7°"*4_/0" Post-war travel. 
days, offer a finer type of highway travel than this old world has 

ever known. That will include luxurious new-type coaches, better 

terminal and post-house facilities, new expense-paid tours that will 

make travel more carefree than ever before. 
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Ten years from now, boys and girls 


$2.12) is a text designed to give them 
the facts, develop the understanding, 
and train them in the ways of think- 
ing that will direct their force toward 
intelligent, sound democratic action. 
Three men have collaborated in writ- 
ing it: Harold U, Faulkner of Smith 
College; Tyler Kepner, director of 
social studies in the Brookline public 
schools; and Victor E. Pitkin, of Read- 
ing (Mass.) High School. They have 
found many ways to make their sub- 
ject interesting. Each chapter within 
the ten units begins with a dramatic 
episode. James Daugherty has drawn a 
two-page spread as introduction to each 
unit, Animated maps, graphs, charts, 
and other illustrations are fresh and 
meaningful. Each unit includes a biog- 
raphy of a representative figure. There’s 
Splenty of human interest. Vocabulary 
and arrangement are simple, and sug- 
gested activities are fresh and ingeni- 
ous. The authors have kept a nice 
balance between colonial history 
needed as background for later study, 
our social, economic, and _ cultural 
growth along with practical politics, 
and our place among world neighbors. 
* * * 


The American Story: A History of 
the United States of America, by Ruth 
Wood Gavian and William A. Hamm 
(Heath, $2.40), is a text for senior high 
school students. Following the Report 
on American History in Schools and 
Colleges, the authors give two-thirds 
of their space to the period from 1850 
to the present. They combine chron- 
ological and topical organization. The 
book is well illustrated with many con- 
temporary pictures, simple maps drawn 
especially for it, and color drawings 
by P. B. Parsons. Study aids, report 
topics, and suggested readings have 
been graded for slower and more able 
students, 

* * + 


Macmillan’s human geography text, 
The Earth and Man, by Darrell Haug 
Davis, head of the geography depart- 
ment at the University of Minnesota, 
ls written for college students, but 
could prove very useful as supple- 


how man uses them and adapts him- 
self to them. Special material on map 
projections, weather maps, soil, and 
climate is given in the appendix. 
(Price, $4.25) 


Dutton has brought out a new vol- 
ume in their vocational series: Careers 
in the Steel Industry, by Captain Burr 
W. Leyson ($2.50). The author fol- 
lows the making of stee] through all its 
essential processes and then takes 
up employment opportunities each 
presents. He gives facts and figures on 
educational requirements, pay, and pos- 
sibilities for advancement. The indus- 
trial photographs are excellent. The 
book is valuable for social studies 
classes as well as vocational guidance. 

me ae 

Eleven schools in New York City and 
Westchester County, working with the 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, car- 
ried out fact-finding projects culminat- 
ing in “living newspaper” documentary 
dramatizations. In They See for Them- 
selves (Harper, $2.00), Spencer 
Brown tells what happened, especially 
at the Fieldston School of the New 
York Ethical Culture Society, where he 
teaches. In an informal fashion he dis- 
cusses the role of teachers, students, 
and community. He tells what tech- 
niques they used, the difficulties they 
faced, and the values they gained. The 
student comments are especially help- 
ful, and three sample plays are in- 
cluded, not for presentation by other 
groups, but as spurs to new projects. 

* * * 


Tell the People, by Pearl S. Buck 
(John Day, $1.50), records long talks 
which the author had with Dr. James 
Y. C. Yen. Dr. Yen devised the Thou- 
sand-Character “Basic” Chinese, which 
enables illiterate Chinese to learn to 
read and write in 96 hours. This first 
step led to improved farming, health 
work, and better local government for 
the villages of Tinghsien, where Dr. 
Yen taught. In his talks with Mrs. Buck, 
he opens up possibilities for his plan 
for the three-quarters of the world’s 
people who are illiterate. 


* * bl 


Small Farm and Big Farm, by Carey 
McWilliams is No. 100 in the 10c 
pamphlet series of the Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 
20, N.Y. It takes up especially the in- 
fluence of canners, power, fertilizer, 
and transportation companies, and the 
banks on agriculture. 

s “e.°% 

The East and West Association, 40 
E, 49th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. has added 
Life of a Family in India t. its series of 


3-T 


picture portfolios. Like the earlier ones 
this collection gives an excellent idea of 
the daily life and work of the people. 
The size of the pictures— 8% by 11 
inches — makes them especially good 
for class use. 
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